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Salute to Elementary Teachers 


Dear Editor: 

Communities are becoming increasingly 
cognizant of the fact that their elemen- 
tary school teachers are responsible for 
the broad base of education which will 
ultimately support whatever pinnacle of 
individual endeavor a_ student 
No one will disagree that there will always 
be the need to strive for improvement in 
our schools. This we do in terms of better 
facilities, more equipment, ample supplies, 
and _better-trained who 
lected for their qualities of charm, per- 
sonality, technical skill, enthusiasm for 
teaching children, and understanding of 
the pitfalls of human frailty. 

It is therefore important that the com- 
munity make teaching positions in the ele- 
mentary schools as attractive as is humanly 
We must provide security for 
teachers in tangible ways — such as tenure, 


achieves. 


teachers are se- 


possible 


adequate salary scales, annual increments, 
normal teaching loads, uncrowded 
rooms, social freedom, dignity, and respect. 
For “as the twig is bent so the tree shall 
grow” — and into the hands of these artists 
we deliver the children of tomorrow to be 
shaped and molded into units of society, 
to become the rock upon which is built the 
worlds of the future 


class- 


A proud community boasts of its teach- 
ers and looks to them with confidence and 
the knowledge that this trust has not been 
misplaced. The benefits of any enriched 
living for teachers are surely reaped by 
the children of those who provide the en- 
richment. Yea, verily are they the salt of 
the earth and through them is life’s flavor 
sharpened 

Look ye, then, to the 
tainhead from which springs the life blood 
of the educational system of America. The 
your 


source — the foun- 


elementary school teachers of com- 
munity — I proudly salute them! 

C. C. FRANKLIN, assistant professor of 
physical education, Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity. 


Teachers Should Not Insist 
That Pupils Say Grace 
Dear Sir: 

I am a teacher in the public schools of 
Illinois; but if I were the parent of some 
of the boys and girls who are forced, by 
law, to attend our schools, I would pro- 
test so loudly that something would have 
to be done. We say to those boys and 
girls that they must attend school regard- 
less of their wishes. Then we say they must 
bow their heads, fold their hands, and 
pray a prayer of thanks to God for their 
food. It matters not if they are Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, or of no acknowledged faith, 
they are forced to do so—and are not per- 


mitted to eat their lunch unless they do. 
This applies not only to those boys and 
girls who eat the lunches prepared in the 
scheol cafeteria, but those who 
happen to bring sack lunches prepared at 


also to 


home. 
Many people, who are seemingly devout 
“orace” at 


——- of God, will not say 


home because they do not believe in it 
As one parent stated, he was thankful to 
God for so many blessings—and not only 
at the a plateful of food 
before him and his physical need, just then, 
was about to be supplied 

As a teacher I do not know what prayer 
might be acceptable for all the 


faiths that might be represented in my 


time he saw 


various 


school room. In our own home, we request 
our daughter to bow her head, but we do 
not check to see if she does. If she were 
required to participate in a 


school, we 


similar re- 
ligious observance at would 
protest 

To me, freedom to worship means free- 
dom to refuse to worship if we so desire 
Feeling as I do when I am a member of 
one of the largest denominational groups, 
I wonder what my feelings would be in 
the matter if I happened to belong to a 
minority group 
—A Protrestinc TEACHER (name withheld 


by editor). 


Liberal Ideas of Salvation 
Cause Reader Concern 


Dear Madam 

I was very disturbed by the 
“Young Man of Good Character 
November issue because it reflects the un- 
biblical ideas of salvation which are held 
by modernist and liberal theologians 

I do not believe that you are 
particular 


article, 


in your 


cons iously 
promoting any one religious 


view in Inumor Epucation. I am sure 
you would feel such action unethical and 
beyond the province of your magazine 
However, “Young Man of Gocd Character” 
is firmly based on and firmly implies mod- 
ernist and liberal God, 


nature, and salvation. 


ideas of man’s 

I feel that you must have published this 
article lack of knowledge of 
the issues involved and lack of spiritual 
discernment. The love of Christ which is 


bec ause of 


in me constrains me to urge you to examine 
your spiritual state and to expose yourself 
to the Gospel of Christ by studying His 
Word. I would also urge that you bring 
this to the attention of your staff. 
—CHARLES MEHRMAN, elementary teacher, 
Central School, Ottawa. 


We do not always personally agree with 
an author's point of view, and we do not 
feel that publication of an article should 
depend upon such agreement.—Ed. 


They're Delighted 


Dear Sir: 

We have received the October sue of 
Inuinors Epucation which you so kindly 
sent and want to express our appreciation 
for this and for the backing you're giving 
our United Way campaigns in your pub- 
lication 

. . . We'd like to go on record at once 
in behalf of the 2200 United 
Community Chests from coast to coast and 
let you know how delighted we are with 
support. Many 


Funds and 


your interest and fine 
thanks 
—Tuurtow O. Cannon, Magazine 


United Community Funds and Councils of 


Service, 


America, Inc. 


Airborne ETV Project 
Ineffective and Inefficient 


Dear Editor 

As a school board member interested in 
looking at more than one side of some of 
the major issues nm educ ation l would like 
four 


to focus some attention on two of the 


“fundamental purposes of the project” 
MPATI set forth in your October issue on 
page 62 of “A Flying Classroom.” The 
implications of air-based ETV for the long 
pull ahead are very significant to school 
staff peopl and board of education mem 
bers countrywide—in the 


observer who has some appreciable eXx- 


opinion of this 
perience in both communications engineer- 
ing and in school affairs in Ilinois 
technologi« il aid to education we should 
be careful to look for a better ; 
education 
seems indicated in articl 
Boards of education and school people 
should be return 
on their 
creases in quality or quantity aspects of 
that 
most ineflective 


In any 


‘marriage 


between technology and than 


your 


in the best 
dollars for any in- 


interested 
educational 
education. There is evidence 
air-based ETV 
and inefficient approach ever devised to 
distribute ETV\V 
The short-time gains of 
project like MPATI 
wide as has been discussed and proposed, 
times off-set by the 
time countrywide loss of ETV 
frequency allocated to 
from the public domain by the 
Communications Commission—in the 


good 
may be the 
programs countrywide 
some air-based 
expanded country- 


can be many long- 
channel 
education 
Federal 
limit 


boards of: education across the 


space 


when our 
country may want to use a large propor- 
tion of the frequencies available for school 
applications 

. This loss of channel space for the 
long-run application would seem to be 
serious enough to warrant looking at this 
proposal in greater detail. . . . 
—Lioyp P. Morris, member, 
Park Board of Education. 


Elmwood 


Education 
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Our cover this month is our wish for 
all of you—a White Christmas. From 
the headquarters staff to all of the mem 
bers of the Ulinois Education Associa 

thon ind ill ot 


From Cover the readers of 


this magazine 
..to Cover 0 scasen’s 
greetings. Our personal message is on 
the back cover. The phote on the front 
cover is by Ewing Galloway, N.Y 


For the first time this school year, we 
have re-established a reguiar column 
iv whers Sp ik | Pp The brief suspen- 
sion of this feature was due to but one 
thing—lack of response from our read- 
rs. If vou have a complaint 
with an author, wish to make 


tion—take pen im hand and tell us 


Our study unit this month is written 
by one of our favorite wuithors md a 
good friend of special education—Ray 
Graham The subject? Special educa- 


tion. of course. It begins on page 161 


Wi have a husband-wift team 
writing for us this month—Dr. Barnes 
und Mrs. Barnes (also Dr. Barnes). Of 
their article on discipline which is on 
pace 15! Miu Barnes wrot We had 
just finished re-reading ‘Parnassus on 
Wheels’ and were rather stung by a 
remark in it, “Talkers never write; they 
just keep on talking.” So we decided to 
stop talking long enough to put on 
paper some of the things we had said 
to each other for so long.” Mr. Barnes 


is a former coll ge mstructor in ecuca- 


tion and psychology Mrs. Barnes has 


taught at elementary secondary, and 
colle ue levels The rth ke Is blended” 
from their combined backgrounds and 
“developed through many evenings of 


conversation and debate 


—The Editor 
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A message to students interested in 


careers in science 


by Dr. A. P. Lien 


Manager of Research and Development, Standard Oil Company, and 
participant in high school career conferences 


Today mankind stands at the 
threshold of the most tremendous 
advances in science and technology 
we have ever seen. The giant strides 
made in the past few years are only 
hints of what is to come. Scientific 
research expenditures in the United 
States are expected to be about 250 
billion dollars over the next 15 
years. The boys and girls in school today will take part in, 
and benefit from, the greatest assault ever made upon the 
unknown. 

However, in order to participate and to lead the way, 
young people will have to meet a great challenge. They must 
have the necessary scholastic background required for scien- 
tific pursuits. Tremendous interest in science is evident at 
high school career conferences in which many Standard Oil 
scientists and engineers have participated. Nevertheless, 
many outstanding students do not have sufficient back- 
ground for undergraduate college study, let alone graduate 
study, in science and medicine. 

A good scientist must begin his studies early. In high 
school or even earlier, he should emphasize mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and other sciences. English composition 
and speech are particularly important, in view of the great 
need for clear communication of scientific ideas and facts to 
others. These basic courses will equip the young scientist 
for his advanced studies. They also will be extremely valu- 
able to students of the arts, social sciences, and business 
procedures. 

If a student expects to be an active contributor in the 
world of tomorrow, he should lay the foundations of learning 
now. The courses he takes this year will determine his 
eligibility for more-advanced courses in years to come. 


Prints of this message for distribution to interested porents and others can 
be obtained by writing to: Advertising Dept., File ADV-3, Standard Oil 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 


(STANDARD) 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





People who 


make things 


happen... 
make 
Britannica 


exciting. 


One of the dvantages of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
that students get information 
on any subject directly from 
the greatest minds in the 
world 

A student looking up “Space- 
Time” will find a thorough ac- 
count by the world’s most 
famous expert Albert Einstein 
Or, if he seeks information 
about the intricate workings of 
the I B.I what « ild be more 
exciting than to learn about it 
from ]. Edgar Hoover 

Dr. Einstein Ralph Bunche, 
and Jonas Salk are just three 
of the forty Nobel Prize win- 
ners who have interpreted their 
theories veries in 
Encycl paedia Betennion 

Great authorities like thes« 
make subjects come to life— 
and become far more meaning- 
ful to students at high school 
level. Is it any wonder that the 
Encyclopaed 1 Britannica has 
come to be essential to every 


2 


secondary school and library 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNIC A 


For materials prepar es and librarians. write to John paedia Britann 





SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE in such areas as taxation and school finance increase the demand upon re 


search staff members to speak before IEA groups and other organizations as well. Mr. Stoneking is 


at the rostrum discussing tax reform during a meeting of the Rockford Chamber of Commerce 


Research 


Meet Your IEA Staff 
Third in a Series 


is the base of many IEA services 


ena of the IEA research de- 
partment are performed by three 
professional staff members and two 
secretaries. Lester R. Grimm, David 
E. Elder, and Wayne A. Stoneking 
have each had public school experi- 
ence and possess other education and 
experiences that qualify them for 
the kind of work they do. Mrs. Mil- 
dred Conwill and Mrs. Ida Mosley, 
besides performing the usual secre- 
tarial tasks, are trained to tabulate, 
complete various computations, com- 
pile information for reports, and pre- 
pare mailings. Some of the routine 
studies are done by the secretaries. 


Research and Composition 

Research and composition take a 
little less than one half the time of 
professional members. Data are se- 
cured by questionnaire; personal in- 
litera- 
ture, statistical reports, and statutes 


terview; and examination of 


The department is ideally situated 
for research work. It is located in the 
[inois within three 


center of and 


city blocks are the general and sub- 
sidiary offices of the superintendent 
of public instruction, state finance de- 
partment, Legislative Council, Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau, legislative 
halls and Court 
Library, State Library, and Archives 
Building. , 
data are received almost daily from 


offices, Supreme 


Literature and _ statistical 
such important sources as the NEA, 
US Office of Education, US Depart 
ment of Commerce, and other state 
education associations. 

Besides releases prepared in the 
ordinary course of events, the de- 
partment attempts to complete at 
least one important comprehensive 
study each year. Some such studies 
have had important effects on the 
state’s educational Exam- 
ples are: Our Children’s Opportuni- 
ties, State School Aids, Public Junior 
Colleges, The School Tou nship 
Problem in Illinois, and Community 
Unit Schools. Community Unit 
Schools is no longer available and 


program. 


only a limited number of copies of 


the others are on hand. At critical 
times the department has also pre 
pared filmstrips to assist in the un 


derstanding of educational problems. 


General Releases 
Materials 
mailings are printed or offset 


general 
The 


general mailing list consists of names 


provided for 


of superintendents of school districts 
enrolling 300 or more pupils and cer- 
tain leaders in the local, divisional 
state, and affiliate organizations of 
the IEA. General releases are avail 
able to others upon request. Exam- 
ples of such materials, mailed or to 
be mailed during 1960, are: School 
Finance—Tax Problems; 
Illinois Public School Finance; Ap- 
proaching Revenue Reform; In-Serv- 
ice Education Activities; Teachers 
Salaries, 1960-61; School District 
Tax Rates: Assessed Valuation Per 
ADA Pupil; Legislation for 
Education 

Other releases are 


Lessons in 


and 


usually mimMeco- 


graphed and mailed upon requ st to 





IEA members and others who, in the 
judgment of staff members, should 
receive them. Examples of mimeo- 
graphed releases, completed or *o be 
completed during 1960, are: A Cor- 

Income Tax for Illinois; 
Some Social, Economic, and 


poration 
Illinois 
Related Factors: Requirements for 
Illinois (Outside Chicago) Teachers 
Certificates; Compulsory Age Re- 
quirement Among the States; Illinois’ 
Ranking Among the States; Merit 
Pay for Teaching; Extra Duty Pay; 
Salary Credit for Outside Experi- 
Outline of Illinois Teacher Re- 
tirement Systems; and Increase of 
Age Benefits for Teachers Already 


Retired. There is not enough space 


ence; 


to list all current releases 

Recently the IEA board of direc- 
tors approved a charge system for 
IEA releases in order that they may 
be made available in quantities. The 
department determines the quantity 
charge. Charges 


available without 


cover only the cost of reproduction 


and mailing. A single mimeographed 


a book- 


let of 20 pages usually costs about 
10 cents. 


sheet costs less than a cent 


Field Work Among Members 
IEA research work results in 


cial knowledge in such areas 


school finance, taxation, school dis 
trict 


ries, tenure, legislative proposals and 


organization, retirement, sala 


enactments, and school law in gen 


eral. Local, county, divisional, and 
affiliated IEA groups and others take 
advantage of this knowledge by call 
ing upon research staff members to 
discuss these subjects. It is not possi 
ble to accept all requests The de 
flexible that 


may be before 


partment has a rule 


appt arances made 


os 
Ros 
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IEA members from an area as large 
as or larger than a county. Exceptions 
are made for large city systems and 
where two or more smaller systems 
are willing to combine for a meet- 
ing. This regulation is required to 
substantial amount of 
time for work in the office 

Some of the field work is of a spe- 


conserve any 


cial problem nature. Usually salaries 


or tenure are involved. Local organi- 
zations have been assisted with sal- 
ary problems by personal visits when 
it appeared that the work of the 
local committee had reached a stum- 
bling block. A staff member has acted 
as a resource person during actual 
negotiations between a board and a 
salary committee; this was done only 
both the local 


teacher organization and the board 


upon request by 


of education. Research staff members 


CALCULATING EQUIPMENT helps Mr. Elder ano- 
lyze information relating to taxation and school 
finance, one of many studies which the research 
and distributes annually 


deportment prepares 


assist others in investigations of dis 
missal proceedings against teachers 
done after the dis 


This Is usually 


CAREFUL ANALYSIS is es 
sential to research work 
Checking a suggested re 
codification of the School 
Code with the 
code are Mr 


present 
Grimm and 


Mrs. Conwill, a secretary 





Stones 


» photo 

courtesy of Rockford 

Chamber of Commerce 
all others by 


W. Stew 


art Williams 


TABULATING INFORMATION from 


naires onto large work sheets, on importont part 


question- 


of research studies, is being done by Mrs. Mos 


ley, ao secretary in the research department 


has been received; but 
statt 


to dis 


missal notice 
there have been cases where the 


member was involved prior 


through invitation of the 
board and the 
along with a staff member of the Illi 
School 


Discussion prior to formal dismissal 


missal 
teacher, sometimes 


nois Association of Boards 
eliminated dis 
Other 
of controversy have included amount 


sick 


assignment 


has In some Cases 


missal proceedings subjects 


ot salary due Im Cast ot leave 
duty-free lunch period 


and the like 


of extra duty 


Work With Other Organizations 


Organizations actively interested 


in education have recently shown a 
tendency to work together on agreed 
objectives. This is particularly true 
of the Joint Committee of the [EA 
Parents and 


Illinois ( ongress of 


Teachers, and Illinois Association of 
School Boards. Other 


have joined for consideration of tax 


organizations 


reform. There has long been an Ad 
Education it 
staf 


Committee on 
One or 
re mbers have always been involve d 
efforts of 
The y 
as panel rie mb rs in re 
Such 


visory 
Illinois more research 
to varying degrees in the 
these and other organizations 
often serve 
gional meetings of the IASB 
appearances are considered valuablk 
to the function of the [IEA because 
they involve discussion with adminis 
such 


“How 


trators and board members of 


topics as “Revenue Reform,” 


to Recruit and Retain Teachers,” 
“Improvement of Staff Working Con 
ditions,” “Important Factors in 
Teacher Morale,” and “Teacher Lia 
bilities and Responsibilities.’ 


Many requests are received from 





local PTA groups, but the work 
schedule does not permit acceptance; 
exceptions sometimes made 
where a council larger member- 
ship is included and the topic is one 
of interest to the IEA. 

If the IEA is involved in the pro- 
motion of something such as the 
present effort for tax reform or gen- 
eral federal aid to education, re- 
search workers sometimes appear 
before local clubs or other organiza- 
tions such as the chamber of com- 
merce, Kiwanis, Rotary, and League 
of Women Voters. 

Research staff persons often be- 
other organiza- 
commissions 


are 


come members of 
tions, committees, or 
important to education. Mr. Grimm 
has been for many years and now is 

1 governor-appointee to the School 
“a Commission; is a member 
of the Joint Committee of ICPT, 
LASB, and IEA; and acts as an ad- 
visor to the Illinois Commission on 
Children. Mr. Stoneking is chairman 
of the Illinois Civic Exchange, chair- 
man of the committee of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement 
which deals with problems of retired 
teachers, and assists the Illinois Re- 
tired Teachers Association with 
some of its problems. Mr. Elder is a 


member of the steering committee 


from teachers, board members, su- 
perintendents, parents, legislators, 
research workers, members of certain 
state departments, and others. Often 
requests come from outside Illinois. 
These requests are honorec as 
quickly as possible. However, 
judgment does have to be exercised 
so that time is used to the best ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 


some 


Legislative Work 

Research department members 
serve the IEA legislative committee 
by making arrangements for meet- 
ings, providing information on vari- 
ous topics, keeping members advised 
on important legal questions that 
and taking and distributing 
minutes. Special studies are made 
for the legislative committee which 
may not be distributed to other mem- 
bers. A research staff member usually 
assists in reporting legislative recom- 
mendations to the School Problems 
Commission, the Budgetary Commis- 
and the Pension Laws Com- 
mission. 

During the busy part of the 
legislative session, usually from the 
middle of April until after July 1, 
research staff members probably 
spend the equivalent of one full-time 
employee in legislative work. This 


arise, 


sion, 


1EA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE works closely with members of the research department staff, who 
orrange for the meetings, take and distribute the minutes, and keep committee members ady‘sed on 


important legislative and legal matters. Attending a recent committee meeting at IFA headquarters 


are Research Associate Wayne Stoneking, 
his right. At far 


right is 
for the Conference on State Board of 
Education and Appointive Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Service to Individuals 

The research department provides 
a considerable amount of service to 
individuals by personal interview, 
letter, and telephone. A portion of 
each day is spent in sending out ma- 
terials to individuals and answering 
their questions. Such questions come 
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second from right, and Research Assistant David Elder, to 
R. V. Minton of St. 


Anne, chairman of the legislative committee 


involves such things as examining 
reports and digests to discover the 
bills that affect education; obtaining 
sponsors for bills initiated by the 
IEA; explaining certain bills in com- 
mittees; answering questions and 
providing information for legislators; 
listening to discussions in general 
sessions; and keeping a record of the 
progress of the educational bills. 
Both Mr. Grimm and Mr. Stone- 
king are card-carrying members of 


the Third House and Mr. Elder will 
probably acquire a card for the next 
session. When the legislative session 
is over, digests of bills enacted are 
provided and staff members journey 
into the field to tell groups about new 
laws and their effects. 


Future Plans 

Plans are to increase the range of 
research releases and their distribu- 
tion; some of this has started. As the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction with its 
machine-processing of data, confer- 
ences will be held to determine what 
additional will be of 
general interest. 

The research department hopes to 
do more to bring about greater co- 


progresses 


information 


operation between teachers, adminis- 
trators, and boards of education. The 
department expects to work closely 
with the new administrative relations 
department. The IEA has enjoyed an 
excellent relationship with the IlIli- 
nois Association of School Boards 
and the department hopes to increase 
cooperative efforts between the two 
associations in matters related to 
research. 

The department hopes to expand 
matters related to the 
Some 


In-service 


its efforts in 
improvement ot instruction. 
work 


programs and on bringing such sub 


has been done on 


jects as school finance and school 
curriculums. 
to make 


curricu 


law into. university 
Much more 
the university 
lum fit the 
training needs of public school 

tificated personnel and to keep the 
needs. 


should be done 
preparatory 
and 


actual educational 


curriculum abreast of such 


This 


through greater cooperation between 


can only be accomplished 
certificated personnel in the field and 
colleges of education. More 
be done with respect to instructional 


The department 


needs to 


aids and devices. 


hopes tc do more sampling of teach 


ers. opinions upon these and other 


matters. 

At some future date there 
established a research library for the 
use of the IEA staff and for circula- 
tion to interested IEA 
packets of materials on a wide range 


may be 


members of 


of subjects. 

In the final analysis, the plans and 
operation of the department will de- 
pend mostly upon your desires as 
IEA members and your willingness 
to cooperate through your own ef- 


forts and payment of dues. 





a case for authority in supervision 


stupy of current literature in the 
L field of school 
that the 
is an anomaly in the 


supers sion re- 


authoritarian 


veals super- 


VIsol! ; modern 
school of today—or far worse, an 
archaic relic of an untenable, tyran- 
nical point of view. Perhaps it is 
because we live in a democracy that 
we are reminded over and ove! that 
the “democratic” concept in super- 
vision is the only one we can accept. 
“Democratic” leadership is positive; 
“authoritarian” leadership is nega- 
tive, if not actually impossible 
The advocates of democratic lead- 
ership stress the fact that group 
processes are here to stay. These 
advocates emphasize development of 
good morale, establishment of eftec- 
tive human relations, recognition of 
the human dignity of the teacher, 
etc., as the characteristics which dif- 
ferentiate the democratic from the 
authoritarian supervisor. Such nega- 
tive descriptions as unyielding, over- 
bearing, abusive, severe, despotic, 
etc., are often posited as signs of 
the authoritarian leader whose prin- 
cipal aim seems to be the stifling of 
teacher initiative. The implication, 
of course, is that all advantages are 
on the side of the democratic view- 


point. 


ls Supervision Acceptable? 

It is essential, then, that the mod- 
ern concept of democratic super- 
vision be brought into sharper focus 
so that perhaps it can be better 
understood. One consider 
whether or not the supervisor who 
to exer- 


must 


believes that it is necessary 
cise some authority over the learn- 
ing situation is acceptable in our 
public schools. 

An interesting fact is that 
small 


most 
school districts are so that 
effective supervision is a myth. A 
recent study of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 


1960 


School District 
1958) revealed that more 
half of the nation’s public 
districts enroll fewer than 50 pupils. 
super- 


Reorganization, 
than one 
school 
In such small districts, if a 
visory program exists it is a function 
of the principal Thus principal and 
supervisor are usually the same per- 
son. This makes consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of line 
and staff functions purely academic 
for those school svstems. Therefore. 
when the principal/supervisor “sug- 
gests’ that a teacher do this or that, 
is it the authority of the principal or 
the democratic stimulation of the 
superviso! which prompts the teacher 
to act? Or 
principal should not be a figure of 
authority legal obligations 
notwithstanding? 

A basic question to be considered 
is this: can the authoritarian super- 
Certainly! The 


proponents of the democratic con- 


are we to assume that the 


either 


visor be humane? 
cept—with emphasis on cooperation 
initiative proce- 
apparently assume that 


creativity, group 
dures, etc 
only the democratic 
benevolent, kind, patient, 
friendly. Why do these people at- 


tempt to monopolize these desirable 


supervisol 1s 


and 


personality traits? Do these demo- 
that 
it is undemocratic to create monopo- 
lies, to set up a caste system of de- 


cratic advocates ever consider 


sirable traits applicable only to the 
adherents of their point of view? 

If the authoritarian concept means 
authority by virtue of position in 
an educational hierarchy, it is not 
an evil. If the fear is the 
of authority, it can apply equally to 
demo- 


abuse 
authoritarian as well as to 
cratic concepts ot supervision It we 
equate authoritarian 
with the derogatory adjectives usu- 
ally employed to describe this con- 


super Vision 


cept, such a concept is alien to ow 
wav of life. The bone of contention, 


with the 
this 


Advocates of the democratic 


rests 


then 
rejection of 


Acct ptance ol 
pseudo equation 
con 
cept assume that the leadership of 


the group must be released. Un 
doubtedly 


ascribed 


this advantage may be 
also to the 


supe rvision 


concept ot 
authoritarian The au 


thoritarian may delegate responsi 
bilities among his staff; in fact, he 
has to do this even in the 


This del gation 


usually 
smallest of schools 
of responsibilities, and the authority 
commensurate with them, must bi 
construed as an acknowledgment of 
the leadership ability of staff mem 
bers, teachers among them. Persons 
who are in a position of authority 
have been known to smile, to believ« 
in human dignity, to seek out th 


latent talents of their staff. 


A Democratic Structure 
that a 


organization must have 


It is necessary to realize 
“democratic 
limitation on 


a structure, a permis 


siveness of the individual, and 
limitation on freedom. We 
admit that for every right or privi 
lege of the 
correlative duty or obligation to r 
spect that right in others. Why the 


fear of authority when it is an essen 


must also 


individual there is a 


tial ingredient in our democracy 

The of the democrati 
concept in school supervision is not 
to be shunned. It is th 
attacks against the concept of au 
thority in supervision which should 


advoc acy 


emotional 


be reconsidered There may be tirntia 
teachers who preter that a compe 
tent supervisor tell them what to do 
regarding the instructional program 
as long as the directive is reasonabl 
It is time to remember that there ar 


sheep in every flock 
Mervin P. HELLER, assistant super 
intendent, Ridgewood High School 


Norridge. 
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Local Association 
Programs 


One part pre-planning, two parts information, 
a generous helping of punctuality, 
plus a dash of hospitality are vital ingredients 


for a successful meeting. 


By WILLIAM L. HODGE 
IEA Field A tant 


pase ASSOCIATION programs must be good to attract 
today’s teachers. Associations are competing with 
many other activities and organizations for the time of 
the teacher. It is the opinion of the author that teachers 
today are interested in businesslike and informative pro- 
grams. Programs which have facts and figures about our 
profession and which serve to improve teacher compe- 
tency seem to be the best liked. 

At the LEA School of Instruction in August, local as- 
sociation presidents indicated they wanted more help 
on program planning. One suggestion was for an outline 
of good programs. Many fine program ideas were men- 
tioned, some of which are included in this article. 

The programs of a local association, while important, 
are not the whole association any more than teacher 
welfare, public relations, or professional ethics taken 
individually would constitute the whole association. It 
could be said, however, that programs are one of the 
most vital ingredients in the success of a local associa- 
tion. Attendance or lack of attendance can make or 
break almost any program whether it be excellent or 
mediocre. A good speaker is sometimes not up to par 
because of poor attendance or lack of group responss 

Many local association leaders have found it helptu! 
to pre-plan in the spring for the following year. Having 
a central theme for all of the programs of the year often 
sets a tone for the work to be done. Printing the pro- 
gram in advance and distributing it to all members 
should boost attendance at meetings. Local association 
meeting dates should appear on the school calendar. 
Hospitality sessions of coffee and doughnuts before the 
meeting often provide a genial atmosphere. 

Another attendance booster is to begin and end the 
program on time. When teachers know this will be done 
they will be more likely to attend. Have a regular time 
and place for the meetings. Be alert for acoustical and 
comfort problems in choosing the meeting place. Such 
items as parking facilities, steps to climb, and weather 
should also be considered. Some local associations like 
to rotate the place of meeting from building to building. 

The title or topic of any program is not as important 
as what the teachers gain from the meeting. If the 
teachers leave the meeting with a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, believing the meeting was worth while, then the 
program was successful. Just as in teaching, the truc 
test of whether the program was worth while or not is 
in the resultant behavior of the teachers. 

The members of local associations need to be more 
expressive about their views concerning programs. One 
method which has been used to obtain an evaluation of 
local programs from the membership is a brief question- 
naire which states that the program committee “wants 
your opinion of today’s program.” Members are asked to 
check the correct box: “I liked it,” “It was fair,” or “It 
was poor.” They can add comments, if they have any. 
This questionnaire is distributed to members as they 
enter the meeting and is collected as they leave. 





Listed below by months are some suggested items of 
business and programs. Please understand these pro- 
grams may be changed to the month or months best 
suited to the needs of the locale served. The same ap- 
plies to business matters. No attempt has been made to 
indicate that any local association should feel a responsi- 
bility to follow this series of programs. The ideas here 
expressed are suggestions and recommendations only. 
Local leaders may pick and choose as desired. It is rec- 
ommended, however, that the “what it’s all about” type 
of programs be placed early in the year and programs 
of most interest to teachers in the winter months. 


September 
Business Meeting: 
Outline your goals and objectives for the year and 
present the programs for the year. 
Have the budget presented for approval. 
Bring before the group any old business from last 


Program Suggestions: 

Panel on community resources available to teachers; 
panel members may be lay persons from businesses or 
teachers with a background on this subject. 

Speaker from a civic club or chamber of commerce to 
inform teachers of community resources. 

IEA-NEA film for the vear. 

Report on NEA convention, with filmstrip shown. 

Report on LEA School of Instruction. 

Orientation program for new teachers; some associa- 
tions sponsor a box luncheon for new teachers with 
board members as guests. 

Citizenship Day, Sept. 17 
Teacher a Politically Active Citizen.” 


have a speaker on “Every 


Extra Good 
ing ) 

Hold a special meeting honoring new teachers and 
help in their orientation. This can be a “coffee klatch” 


an idea supplementing the regular meet- 


or “tour of the system. 


October 

Business Meeting 

Urge every teacher to vote in November 

Information on coming election or bond issue vote 
(if apropos ). 

Report on membership campaign 

Appoint salary study committee. (This may be a sub- 
committee of pupil-teacher welfare 

Report of committee on American Education Week. 
Program Suggestions 

Have future teachers present a skit or series of three 
short talks on “Why I Want to Be a Teacher.” 

Ask PTA to present a program on “How Parents and 
Teachers Can Work Together.” 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24—have a program on the 


UN, what it does and has done. 

Have an experienced speaker on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards movement — IEA or NEA 
staff members can serve or make recommendations. 


Extra Good 

Hold “kick-off” conference for all committee members 
building representatives, and officers to unify leadership 
set goals, and start action 

Speaker on “Values of our Professional Organizations 

TV-type production, “Wide Wide Profession,” telling 
work of “Big Three’—local, state, and national. 


November 
Business Meeting 
Report on progress of American Education Week. 
Recommend publishing of membership records in 
local, state, and national associations for each school. 
Plan follow-up membership drive. 
Encourage November voting. 


Program Suggestions 

“The Benefits We Enjoy as Teachers’—short (five- 
minute ) talks by three well-prepared teachers each talk 
ing on a subject such as pension, tenure, sick leave 

\ speaker from IEA or NEA on “The Value of Profes 
sional Organizations.” 

Svmposium on “What It Takes to Be a Teacher” - 
certification, training, personality. 

Requirements for certification in other professions 
Have an architect, lawyer, and doctor each present the 
requirements for admittance to his profession 

Have five-minute talks by the heads of various depart 
ments: a limit of three or four such talks is advised 
Presentation on the testing program of your system 


Extra Good 
Sponsor a book exhibit in cooperation with the admin 


istration 


December 
Busine $s Vie eting 


No business meeting unless necessary. 


Program Suggestions 

Christmas theme—musical group, carol singing, play 
or skit, dramatic reading 

Human Rights Day, Dec. 10—have a program on 
human rights 

Community issues panel—analyz local community 
problems and how the association can help to solve 
them 

Improving instruction—workshop in reading or arith 
metic 

Program on “How We Teach Moral and Spiritual 
Values Through Special Days.” 

Have a speaker or panel 

Christmas party and gift exchange. 





PTA. 


Present a joint Christmas program with the 


Extra Good: 
Have choral or instrumental group present music for 


15 or 20 minutes before the meeting begins. 


January 
Business Meeting: 

Report of IEA Annual Meeting in Chicago. (If no 
one from your area was a delegate, contact youl divi- 
sion president tor someone to come to your association. ) 

Recommend sending copies of reports, programs, and 


publicity to NEA and IEA. 


Program Suggestions: 

Legislative proposals of IEA—have speaker from IEA 
headquarters or division legislative chairman. 

Buzz session on local school problems ask superin- 
tendent to make a 20-minute presentation of local prob- 
lems, then have members buzz in groups of 10 or fewer, 
suggesting possible solutions. 

School finance as it affects teachers—have a speaker 
from IEA headquarters or qualified person in your area. 

Teaching machines—what is ahead in this area of 


experimentation? How will this affect your teaching? 


February 
Business Meeting: 
he port from legislative committee as to progress and 


action. 


Program Suggestions: 

Workshop on current salaries—where you are, what 
the facts are from [LEA and NEA research about salaries, 
where can vou make progress in your community? In- 


vite all interested persons to attend. 


Program on teacher ethics—what is ethical, what is 
not, 

Work on forming a credit union if you do not have 
one and believe ita good idea have a person who is 
well prepared speak on this, with discussion following 

Presentation of “Current Personnel Policies” in vour 
system. Written personnel policies are being encouraged 
by both the state and national associations. Every 
teacher should know the policies of the school syste m 


in which hie teaches. 


Extra Good 

Co all-out and get a “big name” personality for your 
sell tickets. If vou don't be- 
another group to be 


mecting. Invite the public 
lieve you can do it alone, ask 


co SPOnsor, 


March 


Business Meeting: 


\ppoint a nominating committee. 
Report of salary committee. 
Recognize legislators of your area who supported 
educational bills: thank others who helped 

Schedul 


reports and decide on future work. 


a meeting of all committees to compile 


Program Suggestions 
Panel: “What Makes a Good School Dav?” Include on 


the panel the superintendent, high-school teacher, cle- 


mentary teacher, high-school student, and elementary 
student. 

Request PTA to present a panel o1 play on “What We 
Ik xpect From Our Schools. 

Program on counseling and guidance—what does a 
guidance person do? How can we effectively work with 


counselors? In explain work of counselors 


general 
and Ol guidance personnel. 
Ask a prominent industry to present a panel on 
speaker on “What Do We Expect From Ou Schools? 
Invite candidates for school board positions to present 
their views and platforms to the association. Allow time 


for a brief question and-answer period, 


Extra Good 
Arrange to exchange good programs with a_ local 


service club. 


April 
Business Meeting 
Nomination and election of officers for next year. 
Reports of committees on progress achieved. 
Select delegates to NEA convention. 


Program Suggestions 

Program using IEA-NEA research concerning “Utili- 
zation of Teacher Time”—can we make some changes in 
current practices to allow teachers more time to teach? 
Have a speaker, then buzz or discussion. 

Present the “Pros and Cons of Merit Pay.” Have a 
well-prepared speaker for this 

Always a timely topic, “The Legal Liability of Teach- 
ers —request a speaker from the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or from LEA 

Review your programs for the current year and then 
ask teachers to buzz in small groups to suggest programs 
tor next vear 

Program on exceptional children and methods of 


teaching them. 


Extra Good 
Put on a style show or a variety show to raise money 


for a teacher scholarship fund. 


May 
Business Meeting 
Final reports of committees (mimeographed 
Installation of officers—see program also 
Honor retiring teachers. 
Honor some outstanding contribution to education by 


a person or firm in the community. 


Program Suggestions 

Show colored slides or movies of local association 
activities during the past vear Present preview of next 
years programs 

Co-sponsor an awards banquet for honor students; 
present scholarship from local association. 

Install officers for next vear as a part of the program. 

Have a spring banquet to which board members and 
Have an NEA person as 


wives are invited as guests 


featured speake r. 


Extra Good 
Sponsor a tea for honor students and their parents; 


have a speaker for a 15-minute presentation. 





By E. H. BARNES 


¥ 


~ 


And KATHERINE BARNES 


A 
iN 


fe OF THE most difficult of all 
intellectual tasks is to apply 
the knowledge one already possesses 
to the 


Few of us actually use the principles 
fraction 


solution of new problems. 


we have learned in even a 
of the situations to which they might 
be applied. 
Regarding the problem of class- 
room discipline why is it that some 
maintain orderly 
while all 


Much 


conven- 


seem to 


effortlessly 


teachers 
classes almost 
techniques fail for others? 
thinking 
tional lines as the confidence of the 
teacher, the reflection by the stu- 
dents of the expectations of the in- 


a busy 


runs along such 


structor, and the creation of 


and interesting pace of activities 
Somewhere along the line, however 
there is an elementary learning prin 
ciple, “behavior which is rewarded 
tends to be repe ated 


We 
description of the 


rather humorous 
all-too-ty pi al 
child 


behav 1OT 


recall a 


mother who ignored her 


through hours of model 
only to explode at the first mis-step 
She had missed ideal opportunities 
to reward the behavior she desired 
and instead punished the behavior 
she did not desire. According to 
punishment is very 
effect 


punishment even serves to fix the 


much evidence 

uncertain im. its Sometimes 
very pattern it 1s supposed to eradi 
On the other hand 
predictable and has been 


cate reward is 
highly 
shown to work even when the person 
is not aware of what is being 
rewarded 

Is there not a lesson here for teach 
ers? Even your worst discipline prob 
hard put to it to 


doing something right once in awhile 


lems are avoid 
When they do behave as vou desire 
what happens? Far too often teach- 


ers take the attitude of once-bitten, 


LEARNING 


twice-shy, and manage to communi- 
cate their skepticism to the student. 
The student who has prey iously been 
rewarded—and there are rewards 
than the 


for undesirable 


other ones we control 


classroom behavior 
continues _ his learned 
pattern. 

The habit of 


approval, notice, or status from be- 


previously 


student's gaining 


ing a disciplinary problem is not 
to be 
experience 


going extinguished by one 


satistying from being 
“good.” Nor is the teacher who has 
learned to be wary of discipline prob- 
lems going to find it easy to take the 
literal) kicks in 

when the old 
Both stu 


should 


figurative (or maybe 

the shin which occur 
habits reassert themselves 
teacher, however 
they 
from new kinds of behavior 


We do not 


faire or highly permissive classroom 


dent and 


rewards 


learn as experience 


advocate any laissez- 


policy for discipline problems. Basic 
considerations of — self preservation 


must be faced. However, teachers 
take a 
reasoned approach to using the re 
they 


students. It is not 


should more calculated and 


wards which can control in 


dealing with 
enough to do just what comes natu 


should be 


results 


rally. Teachers be havior 
calculated to produce the 
not to obtain relief from 


Usu 


are the more mature and 


they desire 
their own anger or frustration 
ally they 
should act the part 

We found that many teachers were 
pessimistic about the 
which they controlled rewards which 
eftective We feel 


teachers seriously 


extent to 
would be how 
that 
estimate the 


under 

their 
approval in the lives of their students 
of attention 


evel 
Importance ot 


Even the mere givi 


o 
is 


is highly rewarding. If some stu 


dents are discipline problems simply 


DISCIPLINE 


because they desire to stand out, let 


them stand out when they are being 
inoffensive. Teachers have special 
honors and privileges to pass out 
These could be used to reward a rare 
streak of good behavior rather than 
further the halos of the 
well-behaved 


Some teachers point out that dis 


to burnish 


cipline problems may be caused by 
deep “complexes” o1 conflicts. Cer 
tainly it is true that school discipline 
problems may be merely symptoms 
of personality problems, but a 
teacher is not in a position to be a 
psychotherapist even if he had the 
that 


treatment ol 


However it seems 


training 
much of the modern 
emotionally disturbed persons is di 
rected toward providing rewarding 
experiences to patients for following 
socially acceptable kinds of activities 
Even if the 


results from emotional disturbances 


disciplinary problem 


behavior is the 
} 


reward for 
method of 
Certainly 


propel 


choice for the teacher 


the more common method 


ot discipline which is somehow 


SVnonymMous with punishment IS 


contraindicated 
We realize that the kind of per 


a long ce laved reward 
lt 


sistence for 
which we are suggesting is difficu 
for the 
obtain the 


from frustration by 


teacher. It is much easier to 


immediate reward of 
reliel dealing in 


a more conventional manner with 


disciplinary problems when they 


arise 

Makers of 
that 
amounts will keep peopk 
longet than the rare jackpot It is ow 


belief that rewarding the 


machines know 
sm ill 


pl iving 


slot 


frequent pay offs of 


occasion il 


behavior of the discipline 


good” 
problem is playing for the jackpot 
him is settling 


while “disciplining 


for the petty pay-off 





Let’s Teach Them 


Theda Pearson Hedden: 
Throw the spelling book away and correlate spelling with 


other subjects. Emphasize phonics and 


spelling rules, then give pupils plenty of practice. 


— ARE several reasons why 
4 our young people are poor in 
spelling. 

l. Spelling is no longer considered 
important. Only fuddy-duddy school 
teachers and reactionary business 
men care whether they is spelled 
with an e or an 4. 

2. Recent methods of teaching 
reading have held phonetic instruc- 
tion to a minimum. Many children 
lack phonetic skill as a tool to attack 
spelling. 

3. Modern 
true-false, one-word, completion, o1 
-enable a 


testing methods—with 
multiple-choice answers 
child to make good grades without 
being able to spell. 

4. Spelling is taught as a subject 
apart. Many children are graded in 
spelling only for work done in spell- 
ing classes. 

5. The 


crowded, with less time for teaching 


modern curriculum is 
spelling. 

6. Many modern spelling texts are 
ineffectual and inefficient. A typical 
spelling book presents 20 specific 
words for the class to master in a 
week. How can any so-called author- 
ity know what words your class needs 
to learn this week? The list may have 
a series of problems and four review 
words. It presents a few isolated facts 
at a time with no chance for drill or 
any particular need of acquiring 
these facts. 


Daily Spelling Class 

In my classroom there are no spell- 
ing books for the pupils—but a half- 
dozen for me along with a fat 
notebook. Thirty minutes a day are 
set aside for spelling class. My pupils 
offer a full range of spetiing abilities, 
from the “put any letter in any word” 
group to the few who spell almost 
anything. 


Mrs. Hedden is a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher 


at Meso < < I ey. 


I divide the class into three groups 
according to their ability to spell. 
The desxs are cleared of all but one 
sheet of paper and a pencil. Group 


chalkboard while 


groups two and three write at their 


one goes to the 
seats. | pronounce words for group 
one, helping pupils to get the cor- 
rect spelling by using any of the 
rules applicable. I correct poor writ- 
ing if needed. By 
board I can see what difficulties eat h 


working at the 


has and can help him correct them 
This is a learning time so pupils soon 
forget to watch those next to them 

The 
board 
three write the words on paper. This 


second group goes to the 


next, while groups one and 
group is given words of greater diffi 
culty. Group three in turn will spell 
the mest difficult words. Groups at 
their seats are required to write all 
the words given to the pupils at the 
board. If the 
them they watch the board and copy 
the right spelling 

I give them words that they need 
to spell. The poor 


words are too hard for 


to know how 
speller is given lists of words he 
should have (but hadn't) learned in 
the lower grades. These lists come 
from my notebook, which is 
stantly being replenished by the mis- 
spelled words I find in the papers 
I grade in all subjects. Pupils study 
the special words they need in his- 
arithmetic, and 


con- 


tory, geography, 
science plus davs of the 
months, holidays, ete.; but at 
half of the time is spent on words 
that represent specific rules. 

During the first month of school 
we have a_ refresher 
phonics. Too many children can not 
distinguish between the vowels and 
certain of the consonants. Many 
they need to know can be 
given in lists of words that follow 
the teaching of certain sounds. I tell 
them that a word “is not spelled quite 


week, 
least 


course in 


words 


as it sounds” or to “spell it the way it 
sounds.” When they are familiar with 
all the combinations of phonics, we 
develop other rules that help in 
spelling. 

We notice that some spell a word 
babys and others babies. We discuss 
and the class is led 
Then I give as 


which is right 
to formulate the rule. 
many words as I can that follow this 
rule, so that fixed 


in thei 


it is more firmly 
minds. By letting the class 


figure out why certain words are 


spelled the way they are, the rules 
seem to mean more than if I had told 
them 

Learn Words in Groups 

learning words singly 
In blo« ks. 
Group one learns a list of easy words 
like dish, wish, and fish. Group two 
has words of increasing difficulty— 
wishbone, fish bowl, dish pan; group 
three has such words as information, 
preparation, liberty, and incandes- 
cent. Same but 
tailored to the learner. 
sounds of 


instead of 


we tend to learn them 


rules, same lesson 


Learning the letters, 
breaking words into syllables 
formulating the rules by which most 
of our words are spelled make better 
spellers of us all. But motivate a 
child so that he wants and tries to 
spell, and present spelling so that he 
sees his own progress, if you would 


and 


know success. 

After the study time at the board 
comes the testing time. The children 
turn over their practice papers and 
write three sentences that I slowly 
dictate to them. The first sentence 
is made up of words taken from or 
similar to the ones given the first 
group at the board. The second sen- 
tence uses second-group words. The 
third sentence uses third-group 
words. The papers are handed in and 
I grade them. If no word is missed 
the paper is graded “Superjet.” If 

Continued on page 155) 


Education 





To Spell! 


] ETS LISTEN a moment to some of 
4 oul acquaintances. 

Fifth-grade teacher: “T-o 
\ thousand times they 
And weren't they 


t-o-o, 
t-w-o! must 
have written these! 
first studied in second-grade spell- 
ngr 

Junior-high teacher: “I get so dis- 
couraged, Some of my eighth-graders 
cant spell cat!” 

High school English 


“Yes, many composition grades are 


instructor: 


low. Inaccuracies in spelling account 
for most of them.” 

Biology teacher: “Just look, prac- 
tically every other word misspelled!” 

Businessman: “What I'd give for a 
secretary who can spell! 

Parent: “Why can't our Billy spell? 
When I was in school...” 


Why Spelling? 
Such comments make 


As elementary 
that one of our major responsibilities 


us squirm 
teachers we realize 
is to help pupils acquire certain basic 
skills of communication Spelling is 
interrelated skills 
it is the 
commonly singled out for criticism. 
Why? Chief becausé 


errors are easicr to 


only one of many 


desired. However one most 

in spelling, 
discovet and 
demonstrate 

In order to help our pupils be 
come “good spellers we need to look 
closely at our present spelling pro- 
gram and to consider it in relation 
to our ultimate goals 

E. W. Dolch said of the “good 
speller’ that he “1 checks his 
guesses proofreads for spelling; 
and 3) studies the spelling of new 


words—which means a) he gets the 


exact pronunciation of each new 


word, b) he asks if this sounding tells 
the letters, and c) where it does not, 
he finds a means of remembering the 


exact letters at the difficult spot. He 


Mrs. Bartlett is a ipervis« in University 


School, Southern Illinois University. 


p 


Viabel Lane Bartlett: 


Teach pupils to spell the words they need to know, 


learn to individualize 


instruction, and 


develop in ea h pupil a sincere interest in spelling. 


makes this rapid check in all subjec ts. 
He habitually makes this check, and 
does it in a few seconds only.” 
Faculty decisions need to be made 
on such questions as: How much at- 
tention should be given to the mean- 
ing and derivation of words? What 
phonetic knowledge is needed? What 
spelling rules should be learned? 
What dictionary skills should be de 
veloped? What 


between spelling and other curricu 


re lationship exists 


lum areas? How can proofreading be 
encouraged? What methods of teach- 
effective? What 
used tor 


ing are most tests 


can be constructed and 


guiding instruction and 


g appraising 
results? 

A careful study of 
spelling program requires the coop 
the entire faculty for no 


a full school vear 


al whole SC hool 


eration otf 
less than using a 
well-devised plan for analyzing the 
spelling program 

Whether or not an across-the-board 
spelling study has been made or is 
being planned, the individual room 
teacher may do wonders to give her 
own spelling program “rime and rea 
to herself, the pupils, and the 


son” 


parents. 


that end let’s discuss 


some practical suggestions in answet 


7 oward 


to four questions 

1. How can a teacher know which 
words should be taught at each grade 
level? 

There are three sources of spe lling 
writing 


words in general use: 1 


needs as discovered by res arch 
words needed for special units being 
required by 


the ll 


studied, and 3 words 


individuals because of experi 
ence 

stated 
he Ip children le arn words need d in 
adult those 


present writing both in and out of 


Briefly our objective is to 


writing and needed in 


school. Research evidence identifies 
both types of spelling vocabulary 
needs 

Ernest Horn combined the results 
of earlier studies with his own exten 
sive counts into a basic writing vo 
cabulary of 10.000 words on the basis 
ot treque ney found in the writing of 
adults. Of the 
of children’s 
Henry D 


tensive 


many studies made 


writing vocabulary 


Rinsland’s is the most ex 


There is a significantly large over 


lap between words frequently writ- 


WHEN oa visitor from 
Malaya visits class, pu 
pils need to know many 
new words. Note the 
long list of special 
spelling words on the 


wall in the background 





ten by children and those frequently 
written by adults. A list of 2650 
words were selected in a careful 
analysis of the Horn, Rinsland, and 
other vocabularies by Breed, Dolch, 
Brittain, and Fitzgerald. This “Core 
Vocabulary” includes words impor- 


FIELD TRIPS provide 


each word gives these eighth-graders on-the-spot spelling practice 


tant for writing in childhood and 
adulthood. Within this basic list the 
investigators recognize three impor- 
tant lists. List 1 includes 499 words 
of the highest utility in childhood 
and used repeatedly throughout the 
grades and in adulthood. List 2 in- 
cludes those and an additional 521 
—which make up almost 90 percent 
of the running words written by ele- 
mentary schoo) children. Slow learn- 
ers who will probably learn no more 
than a thousand words should not 
be expecied to proceed beyond List 
2. List 3 comprises 473 derivatives 
made by adding s, d, ed, or ing to 
root words. The “Core Vocabulary” 
makes up about 95 percent of all 
writing done by elementary pupils. 


Additional Word Sources 


A second source for spelling words 
is from special units being studied. 
These words should be selected with 
consideration also for their use later 
in writing. 

A third source is from words re- 
quired by individuals because of 
their personal experience. Many of 
these words will have been learned 
incidentally in reading, study, and 
writing. Writing vocabularies of in- 
dividuals differ widely and 
learning of spelling is incidental. It 
is probable that one with a 20,000- 
word writing vocabulary has learned 
through formal instruction to spell 
no more than 2000 of those words. 


much 


‘service’ words which the class needs to know how to spell. 


Differing experience backgrounds 
account for the wide range in size 
of writing vocabularies. No school 
can hope to teach every word needed 
by every child, but the normal child 
should have mastered by the end of 


the elementary school period far 


—SIU Photo Servic: 
“Kie-writing 
Mrs. Bartlett is at far right 
Core Vocab- 
ulary. In fact, investigations indicate 
that most of the 10,000 words listed 
in Horn’s Basic Writing Vocabulary 
are learned by the normal pupil by 
the end of the eighth grade without 
having been formally presented in 
spelling. 

After the selection and gradation 
of spelling words, the next step is 


more than those in the 


to determine which of those most 


commonly written words are most 
commonly misspelled. Rather than 
attempting to study the entire list of 
the Core Vocabulary, it is more sig- 
nificant to ask which words would 
be misspelled if not taught. 
Reference to studies of misspell- 
ings conducted by such investigators 
as Jones, Geyer, Hook, and Fitzger 
that the 


words is not 


ald indicates number of 


troublesome large 
perhaps a hundred or fewer 

Little common words like ifs, than 
too are the ones most frequently mis 
spelled in everyday writing. Am is 
among the hundred most commonly 
misspelled in grades two through 
six. All right is among the first hun- 
dred demons for grades four, five, 
and six. Studies such as those con- 
ducted by Fitzgerald, Pollack, Horn, 
and others afford data which indi- 
cate, word by word, the grade in 
which errors first occur, the grades in 
which errors are most frequent, and 
the grades through which the errors 


persist. 


the 


studied, there goes an 


Along with consideration of 
words to be 
even more important approach; that 
of building a student's desire and 
power to master words. 

2. How can spelling instruction be 
individualized? 

As the pupil develops an under- 
standing and an interest in spelling 
he begins to accept responsibility for 
his own improvement, and this per- 
desire to is basic to 


sonal lnprove 


the development of his spelling 


power. But building a student's de- 


sire and power to master words is 


a long tedious process. 
Items to Add Interest 


Some of the 
may help to « xpand his understand- 


following activities 
ing and foster his interest. 

\cquaint the class with some of 
the difficulties of English spelling. 
Give examples of some of our “ortho- 
graphical monstrosities.” Help them 
to understand that due to the nature 
and history of our language and to 


the inadequacy of our alphabet, 


English spelling is inconsistent 
Build an interest in the etymology 
of words, « \plaining that words like 


people have interesting backgrounds. 
numerous unsuccess- 
ful attempts to y English 
spelling—as far back as 1573 and as 
Review 


Summarize the 
simplify 
recently as today. factors 
which have helped to standardize 
spelling—particularly the publication 
of glossaries and dictionaries. 

Point that the International 
Phonetic Association identifies 17 
vowel sounds, 5 diphthongs, and 28 


out 


consonant sounds (not counting 
numerous varieties and less-common 
sounds) for a total of no less than 
50 central sounds, all of which we at- 
tempt to spell with 26 letters and 
three of those—c, 
Ask students to try to find cer- 


tain inconsistencies, such as the 14 


q, x—are superflu- 


OuUus 


ways a long e sound is spelled in 
common words. Impress them with 
the importan¢ e given to correct spell- 
ing by people in all walks of life. 
Encourage them to read widely, re- 
alizing that there is a high correla 
tion between reading and spelling, 
and that reading is especially he Ip- 
ful in learning to spell unusual words. 
Provide numerous cpportunities for 
them to express themselves in writ- 
ing. 

After class understanding has been 
developed, attack by the individual 


on his own particular needs can be 





encouraged. Acquaint him with his 
own spelling written 
work, standardized tests, Jones’ 100 
Demons, Fitzgerald’s 100 Hardest 
(among his 222), Dolch’s list of 
Most Commonly Written Words, 

others. Help him to start and keep a 
cumulative list of his own demons; 
him how to identify his own 
Teach or review basic pho- 
regular, directed 
needs at a 
gradually. 


scores on 


show 
errors. 
netics. Provide 
study on a 
time, making progress 
Plan a regular program for checking 
progress. Help him to recognize and 
to work to overcome such common 
causes of poor speiling as slow or il- 
legible writing, poor study habits, 
and faulty speech habits. 
3. How can a sincere 
spelling be developed? 
It is very likely that a student who 
really wants to learn to spell will de- 
ve lop that power. There is no guaran- 
teed way to create interest. A good 
attitude is of prime importance. 
Correct spelling can become a 
challenge. Competing against one’s 
own scores as well as rating oneself 
on national norms and by class aver- 
ages can increase interest. Knowl- 
edge of improvement is a motivation. 
Progress can be visualized by the 
use of charts, graphs, or other means. 
Keeping parents informed may not 


few of his 


interest in 


SPELLING: — 


(Cc nt 


ed trom page 


three or less than three words were 
missed in group three, the pupil 
writes with this group the next day. 
Three or less missed in group two 
means this pupil will write with 
group two the next day. Pupils miss- 
ing more than three in groups three 
and two are back in group one for 
the next day. Moving from one group 
to another from day to day is a 
powerful incentive to poor spellers 
and a prod to lazy or careless spellers. 
If several pupils make Superjet we 
have an extra drill for Superjets 
which stimulates the good spellers. 
I try to give difficult words to this 
group. To write with the Superjets 
is an honor highly prized by all. 

I write the sentences on the board: 
under each group I list the names of 
pupils writing in this group the next 
day. Each child sees his grade each 
day. He writes his misspelled words 
five times. I put a grade in the grade 
book every day: group three-A 


1960 


only be satisfying to them but may 
give added stimulus and direction to 
the child’s work. Recognition and 
commendation also play an impor- 
tant role, self-approval. 
Numerous other may be 
used by the student, 
ing his own dictionary: 
nyms, antonyms, rhyming 
progressing as fast as he can—master- 
list and moving on to 


as does 
devices 
such as build- 
finding homo- 
words; 
ing one core 
another — working on_ his 
“demons”; making logical analyses— 
as of roommate. , 

He can use mnemonic devices— 
“There's a rat in separate” or “You 
can find lice in believe and receive,” 
or play spelling games, such as spell- 
ing baseball. 

He might work in peer 
for study, pre-testing, or 
compile his own demons; 
review basic phonetics in various 
ways such as stating rules and giving 
examples and exceptions, or listing 
word “families.” 

4. How can parents be kept in- 
formed? 

Parents like to be kept informed 
about their child’s needs and prog- 
ress. Letter grades on regular report 
cards tell them little. At least three 
ways have been found effective and 
mutually satisfying to parents, pupil, 
and teacher. 


own 


groups— 
checking; 
learn or 


group two-B, group one-C or D. A 
pupil's report card grade comes from 
these daily grades. No child gets an 

if he has been in group one even 
once during the period. He gets E 
or D if he been out of 


group one. 


has never 


They Like the Danger 


The children tend to get careless 
about certain words. After 
them that these mistakes are below 
their grade level I tell them that 
hereafter these words if misspelled 
must be written 50 times instead of 
five and will automatically put them 
They often ask during 
spelling class, “Is this a 50-time 
word?” Many a Superjet finds him- 
self in group one because he became 
careless with a “50-time” word. The 
children insist on this rule; 
to add a fillip of danger that makes 
spelling an exciting game with penal- 


warning 


in group one. 


it seems 


ties to the unwary. 


early-in-the-yeat 


Have an 
meeting to explain the spelling pro 


parent 
gram—including such information as 
hopes for developing a genuine d 
sire to learn and an acceptance of 
responsibility for se lf-improvement 
plans for identifying needs, sources 
checking 
meeting might be 


for words, and means for 
Another 
in the year or 


progress 
held late: 
conferences with parents could be 


individual 


arranged as needed 
Send progress reports at regular 


intervals in letter and chart form. 


Spelling Samples Useful 


Sample s of written work are prob- 
ably the best possible means of in- 
dicating or clarifying spelling needs 
to parents. A folder-type cumulative 
file of dated written work could be 
used in conterences Or sent home. 

Parents are less critical and more 
likely to help their child to help him- 
self if they understand the spelling 
plans. 

As teachers study, adapt, and help 
to improve their own programs they 
become increasingly more compe- 
tent, creative, and professional 

But in the long run, the only real 
test of an effective spelling program 
will be the interested, capable pupils 
—the in high school, 


“good spellers,” 
college, everyday life. 


business, or 


We carry spelling into other sub- 
words on all 


jects Misspelled 
hand-in papers are circled. The child 
these and hand the 


before I will record 


correct 
paper back 
the grade. 
We disc uss new words as we come 
to them, and pupils like to volunteer 
to go to the board and try to write 
the new words. They develop critical 
ability and notice misspelled words 
on the board and ask to correct them. 
They that 
they come upon would be good ones 
to try on the Superjets. They bring 
me words to add to my notebook and 


must 


comment certain words 


help me remember words we need to 
drill on. I occasionally put misspelled 
words in test 
them find the misspelled words 
should be 


Callaway 


que stions and have 


redit given to my 


supervisol June who gave 


me permission to throw away the 
spt lling book and go ahead on my 
So far, we both like the 


own results 





Building 


| Sela ‘oR THE SECOND TIME in less than a decade, you 
EPG U MANY a NN! Illinois Education Association has outgrown its 
= lo a ‘ headquarters at 100 East Edwards Street in Springfield 
Grows = Ground was broken in 1952 for an addition which was 
completed and dedicated during the Centennial Anni 
versarv of the LEA in 1953. This addition doubled the 
size of the original building, which had been con- 

structed in 1931. 

With additions to the professional staff during the 
past vear, and expanded services of the association, the 
headquarters building again bec tire crowded Another 
addition was planned which would add 2555 squar 
feet of needed office space and committee conterence 
rooms; ground was broken in July, 1960. With the 
completion of this second addition, scheduled for early 
in 1961, there will be 10,491 square feet of usable space 
6905 feet of which will be for offices and 1853 feet for 
auditorium and conference rooms. There also will be 
1733 square feet for machine, workroom, and _ office 
storage space 

Built at a total cost of some $90,000, the new addition 
will extend across the rear of the existing building, to 
form a T. The area was formerly used for employee 
parking space. Offices of the administrative relations 
associate will be moved from temporary quarters in the 
library to the first Hoor of the addition; editorial offices 
will be moved to its second floor There will also be 
large conference rooms on both floors 

Your association has grown from the early 1930s 
when the second floor of the headquarters building was 
divided into offices for rental to outside groups! 





ds R CLASSROOM bulletin boards 
ire always showing. They are 
the most obvious indication of the 
classroom you keep They speak for 
after have left the 
classroom. The pupils in your room 


you even you 
the principal, parents, and any visi 
tors can not help noticing them. If 
you do most of your teaching from 
the front of the room, you have to 


look at them all You 


bulletin boards can show vour class- 


day long 
room off to good or to poor advan- 
tage 

best 
ways of enhancing the attractiveness 
Tack 
factory is not 
One 


of getting color on your boards is to 


The use of color is one of the 


board as it 
the 
way 


boards 
from the 
most colorful background 


of your 


comes 


use construction paper backing on 
the entire board. This can be put on 
with pins, and pictures pinned over 
it. ( Ordinary 
than 


vary the 


straight pins are less 
thumb tacks If 
color of the 


a simple matter 


noticeable 
you wish to 
background, it is 
to change the color of the construc 


You 


single sheet of 


tion paper can, if vou preter 


use a construction 
paper behind each picture To get 
two 
Pin the 


then the second over 


a more colorful display, use 
sheets of contrasting colors 
first color on 
it, leaving about an inch and a half 
of the bottom sheet exposed on the 
top and on one side: then pin the 


picture in the center of the top sheet 


Lettering Makes Contribution 

The lettering on your boards can 
to their attractiveness and 
their 
aid. One of the 
letter 


out of construction paper 


contribute 


also enhance value as a ViIsu il 
simple st wavs to 


block letters 


This can 


boards is to cut 


be done quite easily by first cutting 


rectangular pieces of construction 


paper in the desired size Two 


inches by two and one half. or one 
inch by one and one half make good 
Then by folding and cutting 
with make attrac 


tive letters. Once the letter is made it 


SIZES 


scissors Vou Can 


is simple to have voungsters of nearly 


anv age make more of the same 


size. 
do not dis- 


Once letters are used 


is your bulletin board showing? 


card them. Save yourself a good deal 
of time by slipping them into an en 
velope and labeling the envelope to 
designate the size and color of the 
letters it contains—for the next time 
you want that particular color. 
The have the letters 


pinned on the board will add on 


Way you 
detract from their attractiveness. The 
method is to pin them flat 
against the the board in a straight 


usual 


line. They can be arranged in an are 
or slantwise; highway billboards will 
suggest many different arrangements 
If you would like a three 
dimensional effect, instead of pin 
ning the letters flat on the 
slide the letters out on the pins to 


novel 
board 


the pin heads 

Vary the style of the letter dis 
play by using two sets of letters of 
im contrasting o1 har- 
monitous colors \lount ore OvVeT the 
other but leave a part of the bottom 
letter exposed Using letters of two 


the same size 


different sizes and colors is another 
way of doing this; mount the smaller 
over the larger 

Use clothesline or heavy varn 
and pin letters in script fashion. The 
last part of the lettering can be ke pt 
long and used as a framework for the 
Yarn 
divide a board into sections 
tacks make letters 
one next to the other 
letter. 

Material to use on the 
difficult to 
Youngsters, if asked 


kee Pp the boards well supplied How 


tis¢ d to 
Thumb 
tack 


to form each 


display can also be 


good just 


bulletin 
colle ct 


usually 


boards is not 
will 
ever, to keep a display appropriate 
to the particular unit being studied 
collections of pictures can be a group 
or an individual project. It is also a 
good idea to maintain a picture file 
When a unit is finished the pictures 
later 


use. A group of youngsters can begin 


can be removed and filed for 
in September to collect material for 
seasonal displays (Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, Easter, etc This mate 
rial can be kept trom vear to vear 

Giving pupils some freedom and 
responsibility will provide visible 
outlets for One of the 


most interesting displays I have seen 


creativity 


was arranged by a sixth-grade boy. 


As an individual project for a unit 


in astronomy, he volunteered to show 
different constellations. He first cov 
ered the board with blue 


then 


construc 
thumb 
constellation 


tion paper arranged 
tacks to designate the 
joining the tacks in the constellation 
used different colored 
heads on the tacks to 


magnitude of the different stars. This 


with varn. He 
indicate the 
display did not grow monotonous 
as he changed the constellations fre 
quently 

Youngsters will be more inte rested 
in the bulletin | 
continuing displays to which they 


News of the day 


ads | 


vards if there are 


can contribute 
cartoons, want and droodles 
have all worked 
\ bulletin-board 


elected and material for display was 


well Im our room 


committee was 


given to me mbers, who were re spon 
sible 


\ good policy which the committec 


for mounting and removing it 


followed was that a display should 
not be there 
another display to replace it 


removed unl ss was 


Try Guide Lines 


and some 


Youngsters teachers 
times have difficulty cents ring mate 


rial We 


lines on the boards with a light pene il 


found that drawing guide 


eliminated a good deal of measuring 
each time 
One line 
other 


were 


a display was arranged 
centered vertically and an 


centered horizontally usually 
c nough 


Bulletin 


arranged by 


boards should not be 


merely teachers and 


looked at by pupils 


interesting and educational if 


They are far 
more 
they are a group endeavor with the 
teacher and pupils sharing the re 
sponsibility for planning, arranging 
and removing displays The process 
employed in using them is as im 
portant as the product. By encourag 
ing pupils to observe professional 
advertising displays and by promot 
you 


imaginative creativity 


bulletin boards which will 


ing thei 
can have 
be more effective teaching devices 
Your bulletin boards will be showing 
and showing very well indeed 
Epwin E. WvueHL 
ent. Bark River-Harris Schools 


ris, Mich 


superint na 


Har 





By DONALD R. PINDER 


a ARE MANY sources of free 
Or Inexpensive materials tor cur- 


riculum enrichment, to be used in 
correlation with the regular curricu- 
lum offerings. Materials are available 
from sources at the local, state, na- 
tional, and and are 
varied enough to lend themselves to 


world levels 
social studies, language arts, science, 
arithmetic, health, and physical edu- 
cation. 


At the Local Level 

The most obvious and accessible 
source of enrichment material at the 
local level is the field trip. For a 
field trip to be of any value, it must 
be preceded by study of what is to 
be seen on the trip. A class should 
not visit a firehouse if, at the time, 
the class is studying about hospitals. 
To take a field trip that doesn’t sup- 
plement a particular part of the 
course of study at that time is almost 
useless. Look around. Aren't there 
many places that fit into your cur- 
riculum right in your town? Why 
not make use of them? For instance, 
the post office is an excellent place 
to go when youre learning about 
letter writing—and it also ties in with 
social studies and the history of com- 
munication. A local city council 
meeting offers fertile ground for sup- 
plementing a study of local govern- 
ment in the social studies area. 

When your first-graders are talk- 


Consider 


you: there is 


your curriculum, then look about 


a wealth of free and inexpensive 


material which will provide your class with 


KNRICHMEN 


ing about big stores it might be well 
for them to visit a large store and 
perhaps, with previous arrangement, 
the manager will talk to them and 
show them the store and some of its 
functions. The second grade studies 


Ask youl 


class how many have been on a train: 


about trains and railroads 


you may be surprised at the number 
who have not. Here is an excellent 

to work up a 
Charts, _filmstrips, 
other material can be secured from 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads; the unit can build up to an 
actual short trip on a train, complete 


opportunity unit on 


railroads and 


with a conducted tour of the train 
After the trip pupils can write and 
tell stories in language arts class, fig- 
ure the amount of money they spent 
in arithmetic, draw various pictures 
in art, and look at pictures of the 
development of trains in social stud- 
ies. The cost—perhaps 75 cents in 
train fare (paid by the pupil) and a 
four-cent stamp for a letter to the 
Association of American Railroads. 

There probably are factories and 
businesses in your community that 
will conduct tours through their 
plants—such as a canning factory, a 
pottery, etc. The field trips are avail- 
able; it is up to the initiative of the 
teacher or principal to use them. The 
cost is very little, if anything. 


Local Experts 

The use of “experts in the field” 
to talk with classes about something 
under discussion is often very help- 
ful. A few words of caution, how- 
ever. Let the guest speaker know 
what you have studied, and don't 


T for the ASKING 


overwork this type of curric ulum en- 
richment until prospective speakers 
are reluctant to come. A local nurse 
or doctor can often supply the “extra 
health 


needed 


something” to stimulate a 


class to remember certain 
facts. In language arts, a local lawyer 
can impress upon the class the im- 
portance and essence of good speec h; 
this could be tied in with social stud- 
ies if you happen to be working on 
government and law at the time. 
There are many other local “experts” 
who could help and would, if you 


think about your curriculum. 


Use of Maps 

Arithmetic books in the elementary 
school are crowded with problems of 
addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication—especially at the be- 
ginning of the texts where there are 
row upon row of problems for re- 
view. You can “spice up” the review. 
Go to a local gasoline station and ask 
for some road maps of the state. Give 
each student a road map and have 
a lesson on how to read maps. Ask 
the class how far they are from your 
home town, for instance. To arrive 
at the answer the pupils, of course, 
have to use addition. This type of 
addition can be expanded as pupils 
look for the mileage to towns of 
friends and relatives. Next, tell them 
where they are going in the state 
and ask, if they got 20 miles to the 
gallon, how many gallons of gas it 
would take. Now they are having a 
review in addition and division. Ask 
them to find the cost of the gas at 
29 cents per gallon. Now they are 
adding, dividing, and multiplying. 


Education 


Ilinois 





Last, give them a budget for an imag- 


inary trip of their choosing and ask 


them to figure their gas at 20 miles to 
the gallon at 29 cents per gallon. 
Have them tell 
would be left for othe 


how much money 
items on the 
trip. In addition to practicing the 


fundamentals in arithmetic pupils 


enjoy it and, at the same time, learn 
their 


road maps. The total cost of enrich- 


about state and how to read 
ing the beginning of the year review 
in arithmetic—exactly nothing 

fifth and sixth grade, the 
class worked out a social studies proj 
ect that ran all vear. The fifth grade 
studied the western hemisphere mn 


ve ography and the 


In one 


sixth gracl the 
They 
huge outline map of the world in art 
As the fifth grade came to the states 
United States or other 
tries in this hemisphere, they 
or countries. At 


eastern hemisphere made a 


mn the coun 
would 
draw in the states 


the same time, the sixth grade was 
thing with the 
other 
Thev also were stapling 
ictual samples of the 


states 


stite 


busy doing the sam 


countries they studied in the 
hemisphere 
to the 


products of the countries on 


hap) 


and stretching strings from the 
to the 
the world where these products were 
When actual 


pictures 


] 
or country various places m 


exported wroducts 
| | 

available were 
end of the 


ot world 


were not 
At the 


a compl t« 


used vear they had 


map trade 
Again, this project of enri¢ hment was 


completely tree trom cost 


Other Sources 

Other sources of curriculum mate 
it the 
holiday posters o1 show cards from 
local 
great stores throw away 
the Santa Claus, Halloween, Thanks 


and Easter bunny displays 


rial local level would include 


stores for room decoration \ 


number of 


giving 


that often come with their advertis 


isking 
could get them for school use 
Deo not throw i Loo Life 


The very fine pictures of 


ing. tust by vou probably 


mwa n OF 
magazine 
tere dl 
le nt 


various areas ol 


often in color, make an excel 


source tor a picture file for the 

study in a school 
program. There is small cost in 
but if vou buy the 


nothing is lost. Perhaps vou 


volved madvazine 
anyway 
can ask class members to bring the 
magazines to school after parents are 
he The 

is a wealth 
noth 


yours 


finished with them at 
At the local level 

of material that cost 

the 


there 
littl ol 


ing; enrichmen can be 


and you don't have to go out of town 
to get it. 


At the State Level 

At the state level, Illinois Educa- 
tion has a column that features the 
listing of free or ine xpensive mate 
rials as advertised in the magazine 
for the month. This can be an im- 
mense help to the teachers of Illinois 

The Illinois State Library is filled 
with that used to 
supplement the school material for 


material can be 


curriculum enrichment. Upon re- 


quest teachers in Illinois can secure 
phonograph records for social stud 


music, and just 


ies, language arts 


entertainment. The library's art cde 


partment offers wall pictures for 
classroom use, packets of pictures for 
study of particular subjects, view 
states and 
flan-o 
grams. One can also secure supple 


books, for both library 


remedial use In addition, a 


master reels of various 


countries filmstrips and 


mentary and 
school 
can secure sight-saving books for the 
pupil who has eye difficulty 

The state 
highway de partment add still othe: 
related to 


mate 


secretary of and _ state 
material 


Bo rklets 


regarding the 


sources of tree 


social studies and 


rials ure available 


pe ople industries 


state's produc ts 


climate, leading cities, ete 
The state health department has 
free material on the various diseases 


available for classroom use. A unit 


ot work Ith health could be coordi 
nated with a unit in letter writing to 
obtain this information 

Another free material 
at the state the state 
versity. Here is an example of what 


source ot 

level is uni- 
can be gained from this source. In 
talking with a colleague, the author 
fine rock col 


learned he had i very 


lection in his building for use by the 


teachers. He had received it from 
the Illinois Geological Survey at the 
University of Lllinois. A letter 


sent from the author to this de part 


Was 


ment requesting the rock collection 
he received, in a matter of days, “35 
lypical Rocks and Minerals of Illi 
nois. It was mounted on a larg 
piece ot plywood and the teachers 
used it in social studies and science 
The total cost of securing this collec 


tion was 65 cents postage. 


At the National Level 
As in the state 
tion magazine, one 


education associa 
can find tree or 
material listed in the 

All you have 


and 


Ine xp nsive 

NEA Journal 
skim the listed 
to the address indicated 


to do is 
material write 
submitting 
when necessary the amount of 
money required. Don't overlook this 
iS a quick and valuable list of sup 
plementary material 

Information, charts graphs and 
maps relative to various agricultural 
products are available by writing to 
the national Department of Agricul 
ture Information on cotton 


sudgal 


cane, tobacco, forestry, and almost 
anything you wish is yours for the 
asking by writing to the federal gov 
care of the 
branch inh which you ar 

Another source of valuable free 
material is the United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. (¢ One 


school recently received, for a sixth 


ernment in particular 


interested 


grade study of weather, a small 
weather map tor each student and a 
large one for classroom display 

The Educators Progress Service of 
Randolph Wis., issues annually the 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Materials The book is 
subject and tith 
than the 


four-cent stamp needed to mail the 


Curriculum 
indexed by source 
Nothing listed costs more 


letter of request. There are more than 
1200 items listed for curriculum en 
The cost of the book is 
worth every Other 
from. the 


richment 
$7.50 and cent 
books are available Sure 
source, listing films filmstrips science 
teache 


material for a cer 


materials, etc. If a wants 
supplementary 
studies in 
arithmetic health, of 
refer to the book 


and sé nd tor it 


tain unit—in the social 


arts 


guage 
science—she can 
see what is available 

Most elementary educators ire 
familiar with the Motor 
Club and its school patrol program 


the club satety 


Chicago 


In addition has 





sent tree every two 
upon 


saving the 


posters that are 
months to schools request. 
Have you considered 
posters and starting a safety file with 
them? In a short time you will have 
posters to cover many of the facets 
studied by the grades in 
safety programs. 
How many of you, 
about this great land of ours. 
like to be able to take the boys and 
girls to each and every state so they 
could see firsthand what these states 
are like? It can be done, if you are 
willing to settle for the 
perience of colored pictures, charts, 
and maps. Many of our periodicals, 
carry 


various 


when teaching 
would 


vicarious ex- 


particularly in the spring, 
travel advertisements relating to the 
different 
Generally included are forms to be 
filled in and mailed for free travel 
material. It doesn’t take long to add 
to your curriculum file; if you paste 
the forms on a post card the cost is 
relatively small. 


sections of the country 


At the World Level 
For material on the world level, 
the Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials is an ex- 
cellent source. For your social studies 
program, you can receive material 
on history and geography on coun- 
tries in Europe, Middle East, Far 
East, North and South America, 
Central America, and Australia. 

As your class studies various for- 
eign countries, pupils can write to the 
embassy of each country in Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressing the letter 
to the ambassador, requesting mate- 
rial about his country. You can also 
coordinate this with a business-letter 
writing project. One class which did 
this on an extensive scale received 
material from 85 percent of the coun- 
tries to which it wrote. The Chamber 
of Commerce in Kimberley, South 
Africa, sent material about diamond 
mining which the class requested. 

This article has not included free 
or rental films and filmstrips—which 
is an article in itself. However, one 
should not overlook this as another 
valuable source of free and inexpen- 
sive material. There are other sources 
of materials which you undoubtedly 
will be able to add to this list. 

If this article will lead the 
these 


reader 


to consider some of sources 
and thus enrich his class program 
some young people will have a more 
curriculum and = some 


interesting job. 


interesting 
teacher a more 
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To you who Leach Lhe gifted: 


| WONDER if you who are teaching 
our brighter children realize what 
an enormous responsibility you have. 
What a joy it must be to vou to have 
a class of bright, eager children who 
soak up what you teach them lik 
little It must be 


an inspiration to prepare lessons and 


SO many sponges. 


learning experiences for these minds; 


to foster and to watch intellectual 


curiosity and creativity develop to 


guide imaginative youngsters into 


exploration which may go tar beyond 


even your own previous exploration 
Yet vours is an 
bility. Areé 


dangers tor 


awesome re sponsl 
of the built-in 


children and for 


you aware 
these 
your own career? 
Along with the mathematics or sci 
w English or whatever subjects 
you teach, are to teach 


also of the responsibility that neces- 


ence ¢ 
you trying 
sarily must be accepted by those 
with superior minds? Are you—par- 
ticularly in junior high school, where 
new friends are made—showing that 
old friends must not be rejected be- 
cause they are not also in accelerated 
you trying to teach 
all its people— 
as quick ones? 


programs? Are 
that 
slow as well 
Are you aware of the possibility that 
the bright mind may serve to create 
an intellectual bully as unpleasant 
and potentially dangerous as one 
with the physically 

We in America tend to be extrem- 
ists. We behave as if we believed 
that if a little 
a lot of it is better. 
of us with an interest in education 
have been debating the relative val- 
ues of teaching brighter children by 
ability 


America needs 


minds 


- 


superior body: 


of something is good, 
For decades those 


themselves in homogeneous 
Between the 
Rickover. 


groups. Russians, Ad- 


miral and our own com 


we seem to have arrived 


believe the 


mon sense, 
at the 
advantages outweigh the 
tages. But—let’s go slowly 
not forget that there 
earth or in 


place where we 
disadvan 
let's 


is nO power on 


and 
heaven which can un- 
teach a day’s teaching if it’s the 
wrong lesson or if unwholesome atti- 
tudes result from the teaching. Let's 
teach that never be 
permitted 

the superior 


What exactly is the superior mind, 


arrogance must 
become a corollary of 


mind. 


anyway? We are inclined to believe 
that the child who learns quickly in 
thereby brighter 
than his fellow who learns slowly. 
And yet, what do we really know, 
beyond question, about the relative 


school is proven 


depth of learning and its relation to 
How many important 
test 
ments fail to sample and measure 


learning rate? 


areas of living do our instru 
adequately? 
So much for students. You 


are one who is supposed to under- 


youl 
estions here raised exist 


stand that q 


and must be answered in a way so 
that no child is the 

But what 
Putting bright children in separate 


problems for col 


loser. 


about your colleagues? 


classes creates 
leagues, too. 
Don't forget that while your classes 
are an inspiration to you and that 
while you fewer, or perhaps 
different, discipline problems, this 
fact means that other teachers 
have than their share of the 
disinterested, low-achieving, hard- 
to-teach. You're proud of your stu- 
dents and you should be, but don’t 
brag unnecessarily about them. It is 
possible that you, too, could become 
a professional snob. Don't do it. We 
good teacher we have, 
attitude, you dis- 
that’s wrong 


have 


very 
more 


need every 
and if, by 
courage even one, 
we all are losers. 

Lend a hand to those 
teaching the not-so-quick. Let them 
know that you understand you could 
not be doing your job half so well 
without them. 

And please, understand that some 
of the concepts of education now 
being effectively utilized are new for 
many parents. Help parents not to 
become intellectual snobs about their 
children. Help the parents of the 
average and the slow child to under- 
stand that learning academic mate- 
rial easily and quickly is not the “be 
all and end all” of existence. 

Teaching gifted children is a privi- 
lege which vou have earned. Don't 
forget that for every privilege there 
Yours is a 


your 
and 


who are 


is a responsibility, too. 
great one. 

EvizaBetu B. Sourres 
Champaign Board of Education 
(Reprinted by permission from Champaign Com- 
munity Schoole News Letter.) 


member, 
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Quality teaching 

is essential. This master 
teacher at Normal 
gets excellent results 
with a deaf child. 


Ray Graham discusses 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE SIXTIES 


|' LINOIS HAS made progress in spe- 
cial education during the past two 
decades. Positive, creative, and ana- 
lytical efforts have been at work. The 
General Assembly has demonstrated 
its interest and support. There has 
been a definite upsurge of interest, 
understanding, acceptance, and read- 
iness on the part of school adminis- 
trators and teachers to provide for 
“all of the children.” 

In 1940 the law granted permission 
to districts to establish services for a 
of classifications of 
handicapped children: the delin- 
quent, the orthopedically handi- 
capped, the visually handicapped, 
and those with impaired hearing. 

By 1950 the areas of concern had 
expanded to include socially malad- 
justed, emotionally disturbed, all 
kinds of physically handicapped, tie 
speech defective, the blind, the par- 
tially seeing, the educable mentally 
handicapped—and appropriate psy- 
chological services. By 1960 there 
had been added the trainable men- 
tally handicapped. School social 
work took its place in the category 
of services. Home and hospital in- 
Physical 
increased as 


limited number 


struction expanded. and 
occupational therapy 
important services. 
Significant legislation in 1957 in- 
troduced the opportunity for school 
districts to prov ide for those chil- 
dren with two or more severe handi- 
caps. These multiply handicapped 
Mr. Graham is director, division of special edu- 


cation, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


children could not be adequately 
served in any special class designed 
for children with just one major 
handicap. Regulations under this act 
make it possible also to provide more 
appropriate services for certain ty pes 
of brain-damaged children includ- 
ing those with perceptual handicaps, 
aphasia, and other severe language 
disorders. 

Teacher-training services 
oped rapidly. The Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children was 
established at the University of Illi- 
nois and has made its influence felt 
across the nation in research and in 
guided experimentation. Attention to 
pre-school-age exceptional children, 


dev el- 


and increased provisions for high- 
school-age groups, show the in- 
creased interest of schools and com- 
munities in developing a complete 
program. 
developed in some areas. 


Curriculum guides were 

The legislature endorsed the pol- 
icy of prov iding competent 
trained leadership — by 
permitting reimbursement for quali- 
fied administrators and supervisors 
of special education. 

The 7\Ist 
sponded to public and school interest 


and 
legislation 


General Assembly _re- 
by passing a bill providing for study 
and planning for needed educational 
facilities for the gifted. The very 
significant statewide pilot project tor 
gifted children in Illinois is evidence 
that educators are making a deter- 
mined effort to chart new 
proved practices to meet better the 


and im- 


needs of this group. The better iden- 
tification and planning for these stu- 
dents is not going to rise and magi- 
cally demonstrate itself merely be- 
cause of legislation or board action. 
It will evolve only from careful study 
and planning. 

In 20 years, Illinois has moved to 
recognize all exceptional children. 
Few districts or counties exist that 
have not made beginnings. From 
fewer than 3000 exceptional children 
in special classes and receiving spe- 
cial services in 1940, the number has 
now reached 100,000. This has been 
estimated as about one third of those 
who need special educational serv- 
ices. So in spite of noteworthy gains 
there remains much to be done 

It therefore seems to be in order 
to raise these questions: What next 
in special education? What are the 
trends and emphases that may help 
to chart the directions in which we 
should move in the decade we have 
just entered? What quantitative gains 
can be expected in numbers of chil- 
additional 
ices and programs, and professional 
What 


be encouraged: in 


dren, classes, new serv- 


workers? qualitative gains 


should instruc- 
tion, teacher selection and prepara- 
and finished 


tion, administration 


product? 


Need to Improve What We Have 


Only 
fied with what we already have. The 
person who recognizes that a good 


a Pollvanna would be satis 


program may become a better pro- 





gram will strive toward those goals 
of quality in organization, interpre- 
tation, and results. There are par- 
ents of exceptional children who are 
willing to settle for almost any kind 
of a class because of their anxiety 
io have their children in 
There are some. school personne! 


school. 


who overemphasize special educa- 
deliverance from 
regular 


merely a 
having children in 
classes. They minimize or side-step 
the basic criterion that the child 
must have a service that enables him 
ind appropriate 


tion as 
these 


to make adecuat 
progress in school despite his excep- 
tionalities 

What happens to the child should 
take precedence over organization 
convenience or parental attitudes. 

There is too much willingness to 
approve programs on the successes 
of those children who make progress 
rather than to search out the reasons 
for limited or no achievement on 
the part of others. The decade ahead 
calls first for an evaluation of all 
facets of the special education pro- 
grams and a determination to im- 
prove the quality of what we are 
already attempting to do. It is pos- 
sible that in frantic attempts to 
establish additional special educa- 
tion classes, and to provide for all 
exceptional children, we may empha- 
size quantity rather than quality. 

This assessment or evaluation will 
recognize the needs for expansion 
through adequate identification of 
eligible children and 
services, and more teachers and other 
professional personnel; but it should 
place major emphasis on the quality 
of instruction, the quality of teacher 
training and performance, the quality 


more classes 


of administration and supervision, 
and more and better interpretation to 
parents and communities. 


Evaluate Each Speciality 


This evaluation should begin with 
the specialists already engaged in 
the work. Each responsible group 
should look at the objectives, pat- 
terns, policies, procedures, and _re- 
sults of special education. Separate 
disciplines of speciality (such as 
those who work with the deaf, the 
blind, the crippled, or the retarded ) 
should turn the and 
telescopes of their study on all phases 


microscopes 


of the programs. Directors of special 
education, teachers of exceptional 
children, school nurses. therapists, 


psvchologists, school social workers, 
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and trainers of special professional 
workers should make separate evalu- 
ations of their functions and results. 
They should then unite as an over 
all professional group to integrate 
this into a broader professional eval- 
uation. 

The circle of appraisal should then 
extend to evaluation by school ad 
ministrators of their special educa- 
tion programs. Building principals 
curriculum directors, regular teach 
ers, parent groups, and agencies that 
with should make 
evaluations at state and local 
with 


work children 
thei 
levels 
problems, the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, and professional in- 


Thousands of children 


tegrity justify no less. 

Universities and agencies that spe 
cialize in high-level competent re- 
search must be induced to increase 
the scope and quantity of attention 
they give to scientific evaluation of 
special education. The number of 
enrolled — in 


children special 


classes offers a sufficient base to test 


now 


many hypotheses that may be de- 
veloped. Does special education as 
presently organized offer evidence 
that can be measured in actual prog- 
ress and accomplishment by the 
individual children and youth who 


have been recipients of facilities? 


Have present criteria in selection of 
children been adequate? Has special 
education been too much divorced 
from the total school? Is the curri- 
culum adjusted to the needs and 
purposes of special education, or is 
it too much an adapted program of 
convenience in handling these chil- 
dren? Is special education really 
meeting the individual needs, or is 
it proceeding on some hope that all 
kinds and degrees of handicapped 
can be served largely in a general 
type of special education program? 

If future planning is to benefit 
from evaluation there is need to look 
at end results. This phase of evalu- 
ation goes very deep. It asks for evi 
dence as to the number of children 
really benefited in terms of 
final results to each as an individual 


WwW ho are 


It isa major triumph when an atypi 
cal child 
special edvcation and arrives at a 


receives the services of 
point where he is able to meet the 


social and vocational 
to life. 

It is also a major triumph when 
the atypical child receives appropri- 


ate spec ial education services which 


adjustments 


enable him to meet the social and 
vocational goals set for him, even 
though his potentials are such that 
these goals must be much furthe: 
than for 


Success 


below normal some other 


children here is measured 


in terms of adequate diagnosis, 
proper educational planning, appro- 
priate goals for the individual, and 
effective professional services. As a 
result the child’s achievement is in 
proportion to his potentials 

It is no triumph in special educa- 
tion to expose a child to a program 
and then find that he is still far short 
of making this adjustment. Such re- 
sult is evidence of diagnosis, 
inadequate planning, inappropriate 


goals, and/or poor professional serv- 


pe 0! 


ices. 
Look at Individual Goals 


The writer is of the opinion that 
special education in the past two 
decades has emphasized and im- 
proved the procedures in selection, 
diagnosis, and placement; but there 
is little evidence to show that much 
attention has been given to auditing 
or assessing individual achievements 
of children in terms of goals estab- 
lished for them. Numbers of classes 
and of children enrolled are blithely 
cited as evidence of achievement; 
but definite results and progress in 
terms of each child are not obtain- 
able. It is taken for granted that 
because the motives of special edu- 
cation are good that the results are 
defensible. 
boards who are appropriating funds 


Legislators and school 
and parents who place such great 
hopes in special education, have 
asking about the 
individual The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

How children 


vouths served by special education 


great reason tor 


gains and results 


many of the and 
have been able to achieve successful 
vocational adjustment? For instance 
how many demonstrated this adjust- 
atte 


special education had termi- 


ment five vears, or 10 vears 
their 
nated? 
students have not made a satisfactory 


adjustment? To what extent did their 


How many of these former 


special education contribute to their 


successful adjustment—or the lack 


of it? 

The point of emphasis is not on 
of condemning past procedures but 
future 


of improving programs. A 


careful study and assessment of the 


past points the way for eliminating 


faulty procedures and improving 





essential ones that have been neg- 
lected. 
There are other evaluation needs 
or end results that should chalk nge 
research 
l. To 
once enrolled in special education 
to benefit so that they 
return to the 


may be 


what extent are children 


class« Ss able 


can gradually regulan 


classes? There times when 


special education becomes posses- 
sive of such children and_ retains 
them in special programs merely to 
enroll- 


build up pictures of large 


The re 


the regular classes to accept these 


ments may be a reluctance in 


children when they have progressed 


toa point where thev should be able 


to make a reasonable adjustment in 
the regular classes 
What 


terminal programs for handicapped 
Sonn 


can be dene to provide 


children? handicapped chil 
dren, as other children drop out of 
school at age 16 and for 
What is 


what can be done 


various 
done or 
them 
better for this terminal point? Some 


reasons being 


to pre pare 


severely handic ipped children actu 
ally extent of their ability 
to he nefit from anv more spec ial . du- 
What is being done to rec- 


reach the 


cation 


OUUIZE, Sé lect, counsel, and prepare 
these children and their parents for 


this terminal point? 
Upgrading Needed 


There 
ate the 


the areas of 


is need to study and evalu 
problem of upgrading in 
and 


selection, training 


place ment of spec ial educational 
professional workers 

A new ordet get 
started 


standards of 


program in 


must often start with mini- 


mum teacher 


The 


have 


training 
Ilinois 


i 
progre SS In 


past two decades in 


seen consid rable 
developing and maintaining train 
ing programs for te achers in special 
education. To a considerable extent 
special-teacher education has devel 
oped along with the whole problem 
of establishing special classes and 


The 


an excellent job of adjusting 


SCTVICCS training centers have 
done 
their programs to the standards and 
local districts that 


were establishing programs 


circumstances of 


Minimum standards are nothing 


more than minimum. The pressures 


for establishing classes often result in 
temporary and conditional ste ps that 


in turn result in lowering the mini- 


mum. This generally results in solv- 


ing a teacher shortage problem to 


some extent but concurrently cre- 
ating another problem of program 

At the 
work for 


ratios 


inadequacy same time these 


pressures larger pupil 


class size. Thus 
work to 


and effective 


teacher and 


two tactors are at foster a 
lowering in efficie ncy 
ness of spec ial education in terms of 
end results for the children 

This whol probl m must be eval 
uated with the intention of develop 
Ing quality spec ial education by bet 
ter training and certification of spe- 
cial teachers. The special education 
teacher must be a spec ialist as meas 
ured in the results he gets with chil 
instead of listed on 


dren courses 


transcripts as possible 


As rapidly 


the minimum training must include 


the master’s degree with sufficient 


foundation at the undergraduate 
level to admit the candidate to spt 
cialization in the master’s program 
challenge to 
Statts 


( Xp rl 


This is a vreat 


teacher training institutions 


with adequate training and 


ence in the various special areas must 
be supplied in these training cen 


More 


must be 


ters careful selection of stu 


dents made. Greatly im 
proved student-teaching supervision 
Subject matter 


courses must be off red by personne ] 


must be supplied 


adequately dis« iplined in the special 
fie ld 


be improved 


Certification standards must 


Practices of “collecting credits” 
in unrelated SEqUENCE and from any 


curtailed \ 
plined teacher of special education 


source must be disci 
is not developed by such mixed up 
related 


trans 


procedures as substituting 
courses for required courses 
ferring from one to a second or a 
third 


up with 


winding 
total 


min 


training center and 


no well-developed 
satisty 


training seeking to 


mum qualifications by a collection 
of extension classes correspondence 
and = substitute 


courses programs 


credit in student teaching 
limited 


rash cle sp ration 


getting 


with weak and supervision 


and attempts to 
get “temporary approval” from state 
departments through such ultima 
tums as willingness to take the train 
ing only if given bv a college within 
driving distance, and provided the 
ire given a luxuriant se holarship ind 
promise of a high differential in 
salary 

Exceptional children w ill he ben 
fited special education will be ad 
tramimg m the 


vanced and tea he 


field 


comes accepted that lowering stand 


will be justified when it be 


ards, surrendering to desperation 
pressure groups and catering to sub 
stitute 


test of special education in 1960-70 


practices will not stand the 


There has been much in the past two 
decades to demonstrate that handi 
capped childre n progress in propor 
tion to the competency of the teacher 
and the 


quate 


supporting policy of ade 


training 
Future Developments 


l. Special education for pre-school 
handicapped children. It is in order 
to ask the Have 
districts recognized the Importance 
of and taken advantage of the law 


enabling them to start spec ial educa 


qquc stion school 


tion tor certain types of handic app d 
children at a young ager 
Deaf children who have received 
ade quate training at ages two, three 
four, and five have made great gains 
in speech and language development 
and may have the ability to associate 
hundreds of words with objects and 
meanings by the time 
If these deaf children had had hear 


ing they 


thev are six 


have 
speech by imitation. We 
that 
dren except for their hearing 


would 


che Ve lope d 


must re 


chil 
The \ 


the he ViInnimgcs and ce 


member they are normal 
should have 
velopment ot speech and language 
at the chil 
dren curious ml 
that 
nursery-school age are not 
later 


same age levels as other 


The 


characteristics 


Inquisitive 


tative children 


have at 


found in similiar degrees in 


childhood vears 
The deaf child who has no spec ial 


training oF school expe»rlence until 


he is six is at least three vears behind 


other children of his age range Hy 


will never master speech and lan 
guage and lip reading and idjust 


ment with other children to a pot 


where he catches up for those lost 


vears {program with trained 


nurserv-school teachers and trained 


teachers of pre school deaf children 
many years and many 
education of the deaf 
districts and the 


detend a 


can Save 
dollars in the 
The local 
stat 
policy 
Pre-school education of the 


school 
can not economically 
of ignoring this fact 
blind 
murs 


chil 


between 


is equally essential Adequate 


erv-school education for thes 


dren s the difference 
child well-adjusted to his 


ment 


environ 
} 
ind a scare d WW 1 ding 


child who has rust 


( ping 


ol rebellious 





grown up alone within himself.” The 
blind child, too, arly years, 
is curious and imitative. He 
wealth of experience. He learns to 
know objects by feeling, handling, 
and using them. His vocabularv 
grows. Day by day he learns to adapt 
to other children and people if the 
right opportunity is provided. Finan- 
cially and educationally we can not 
afford to deny him the opportunity. 

The physically handicapped child 
at early pre-school age may receive 
profit from therapy that can not 
be realized a few years later. It is 
possible os many severely handi- 
capped children may develop social 
and emotional problems in these 
early years that are more fundamen- 
tal to their education than the appar- 
ent handicap itself. 

Dr. Samuel Kirk and Dr. Merle 
Karnes have given us definite infor- 
mation on the values of proper 
special education for under-privi- 
leged, pre-school, mentally handi- 
capped children. Yet few districts 
have taken advantage of the law 
that permits nursery and pre-school 
programs which give the essential 
conditioning that these children 
need, 

2. Special education for the high- 
schoc! youth and young adult. It is 
natural that special education begin 
with young children; but it is sig- 
nificant that after two decades of 
development in Illinois there is such 
an imbalance of services at various 
age levels. More than 96 percent of 
the children now receiving special 
education are below 16 years of age 
and in elementary school special 
classes. The incidence of handi- 
capped in high school should be 
less than in the elementary schools. 
Maturation has taken care of some. 
The necessary adjustments have been 
made for many in the elementary 
special programs. Some have re ached 
a terminal point before they reach 
high school. 

There is, however, 
of children with handicaps and prob- 
lems who are either unable to attend 
high school or are unable to make 
satisfactory adjustments there, be- 
cause needed facilities are not avail- 
able. For many handicapped the 
high school represents the “pay-off,” 
where elementary-level special serv- 
wes become of value in future adult 
adjustment. The 1960s will tackle 
this problem. 

3. An 


in these «€ 
needs a 


much evidence 


increasing trend to serve 


more ade quate ly the ve ry severe ly 
handicapped. This will include those 
with multiple handicaps, 
those who are brain-injured, those 
with great emotional disturbances, 
and others who have often been 
rejected because they could not fit 
into the more common types of pro- 
grams where one handicap is the 


severe 


major obstacle. 

The decade ahead will be quality 
The challenge of diagnosis, 
and coopera- 
(medi- 

social 


minded. 
educational planning, 
tive attack by all disciplines 

education, 
education, 
will result in 


cine, psyc hology, 
work, 


ation, 


vocational recre- 


and guidance ) 


plans for many who have so far been 


neglected. 

This development will grow in 
proportion to the determination of 
society and of schools to tolerate no 
position of rejection of any child. 

4. Increased emphasis on the de- 
velopment of school organization so 
that handicapped children may be 
served even in sparsely settled areas 
or where there are limited resources. 
The trends of school district reor- 
ganization in Illinois have resulted 
in great change during the past 
decade. Legislation providing for 
joint agreement by school districts 
has in three years since its enactment 
resulted significant success. This 
legislation designed to help 
small school districts provide needed 
special education for their eligible 
children. It has great promise but 
will require careful study, planning, 
and cooperative action. There is no 
easy way and there is no simple 
plan or formula that fits all situa- 
tions. 

Often beginnings may be realized 
by starting with one class, or with 
one type of exceptional children; 
during a period of a few years these 
may be expanded to meet the total 
needs. 

5. Special education can be suc- 
cessful only where interdisciplinary 
and interagency disciplines unite for 
goals. In the past educa- 
tion has often been criticized for 
its extreme compartmental patterns. 
cases these compartments 
isolationism. This 
has resulted in many instances in 
specialization in subject-matter fields 
to the point of rivalry rather than 
supplementary reinforcement. 

Special education can not exist 
without the support of regular edu- 
The special teacher can not 


was 


common 


In many 


become areas of 


cation 


develop an adequate program with- 
out the united efforts of administra- 
tion, regular teacher, psychologist, 
school social worker, guidance de- 
partment, school health services, and 
all other resources of the school. 
Neither can a maintain an 
effective special education program 
without the united efforts of medical, 
mental health, child and family 
agency, and other essential resources 
of the community including the par- 
ents. Developing improved com- 
munications and related efforts be 
and with 


school 


school resources 


should be a 


tween 
community 
goal and 


resources 
achievement of special 


education in the sixties. 


Conclusion 


We can look at our accomplish- 
ments and be proud of the progress 
we have made; but satisfaction with 
the past does not assure progress 
in the future. New developments 
ideas, and facts may us that 
our past practices have become out 
growing child 
remain static—he either 
dies. We become 
with a job one-third done. We have 
a long way to go before we can rest 
assured that the desires of the par 
ents and the educational needs of 
the children are being fulfilled. 

The of the sixties for ex 
ceptional children are 1) that every 
child shall have an_ educational 
opportunity proportionate to his 
potentials and needs and 2) that 
this program shall become more and 
more a quality program. 


show 
moded. A can not 
grows ot 


can not satisfied 
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SPECIAL PHYSICAL FACILITIES ore needed by 
children. This junior-high 
regular 


many handicapped 
student in Spring eld attends 
with the help of a wheel chair and an elevator 


classes 





The classroom teacher has an important role in working 


“O" I can’t go to school,” said 10- 
year-old Betty, rocking back 
and forth with the poise of Grandma 
across the sitting room. “You see, 
1 sufter 
and appendicitis!” 

Her pale little face brightened. 
“Would you like to hear me play 


the piano?” She crossed the dusty, 


from tonsilitis and gastritis 


cluttered and sat down at a 
battered piano to play by ear a por- 
tion of “Humoresque.” 

I asked her to take a ride with me, 
and she eagerly assented. As soon as 


she explained 


room 


we were in the car, 
that she did not always get sick when 
she went to school, but Grandma 
thought she did. 

So this was the problem the truant 
officer had turned over to Family 
Service, and I was the young case 
worker given the job of getting Betty 
back to school. I did not know the 
term “school phobia,” and I had no 
child guidance clinic that could take 
over. It was my job alone. 


Betty's Way of Life 

Had Betty lived in this big city 
30 years later, Grandma would have 
been referred to a counseling agency. 
Grandma, being a limited person, 
probably would not have gone, and 
the case would have been closed be- 
cause she did not keep her appoint- 
ments. What would have happened 
to Betty is suggested by what the 
child revealed about her way of life. 

She was getting up at 10 or 11 
o'clock. Grandma gave her money to 
go to the drug store for a chocolate 
sundae for lunch. In the afternoon 
she waited until the children came 
home from school, and they played 
baseball until dark. By that time her 
grandparents had eaten supper, so 
Betty ate a sneck alone and went to 
the movies—every night of the week. 
Every night this little girl, with a 
sophisticated air about her 
dreams of being a Hollywood star, 


and 
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with social agencies to 


Help the Pre-Delinquent Child 


By MERLE EMORETTE IRWIN 


was walking down a business street 
Ll oclock. 

Grandma correborated this. She 
loved the child dearly Betty's early 


years had been so traumatic that 


alone at 


Grandma could deny her nothing to 
make up for all the early hurts 

Family Service went to work 
Grandma was instructed in nutrition; 
as the result of a physical examina 
tion, Betty had a tonsillectomy and 
secured glasses. Movies were limited 
to weekends Betty was put into a 
Sunday School 
summer camp. 

But fall came, and Betty 
irregular in attendance at school, de- 
spite the efforts of an understanding 
principal who arranged for the child 
to lie down in the office when she 
felt ill. Frequently Grandma called 
me early in the morning, and I drove 
over to get Betty out of bed at 7 
o'clock. 

Betty had had her first illness at 
school when she had moved into a 
new district the first day, 
some unkind children had taunted 
her with the fact that her parents 
were deaf mutes. Subsequently her 
psychotic mother had attempted a 
kidnapping on the playground. Rea- 
son enough for a bright, sensitive 
little girl to feel humiliation at school 
and to shun contacts if she could. 

Seeking motivation strong enough 
to overcome Grandma's apathy and 
Betty's manipulation of her environ- 
ment, I thought of the child's pride 
in piano accomplishment. If I could 
would 


class and sent to 


was still 


and, on 


get music lessons for her, 
Betty go to 


would. We struck a bargain 


Indeed she 
Music 


as long as 


school? 
lessons would continue 
Betty attended 
stop the minute she failed to attend. 
I found a teacher who was willing to 


school and would 


give Betty free lessons. 
Betty was a rewarding pupil; her 
success in music gave her recognition 


at school so that she never missed. 


I was invited when she played for 
eighth-grade graduation. She be 
came an honor student in high school 
and went to college on a s« holarship 
Betty's case worker now works in 
what is probably the oldest child 
guidance agency in the world. Every 
children ure re 


Children like 


rm reject d 


vear thousands of 


ferred for diagnosis 
Betty are called “insecure 
‘emotionally disturbed.” Discovered 
as early as kindergarten, they are re 
ferred for psychological examination 
and moved on to psychiatrist or to 
Behavior Clinic for projective tests 
Their families are “cleared” with So 
cial Service Exchange. Their records 
are read at social Their 


cases are followed up by teacher- 


agencies 


nurses. They have reading diagnoses 
and placement in Reading Centers. 
They are transferred to special divi- 
sions or special schools. They are re- 
ferred to counseling agencies or for 
Family Court investigation. Too 
many ultimately get to state training 
schools. 

Expensive business all this, and 
not always paying off. Professional 
time spent on Betty was a mere pit- 
tance by comparison. Even so a su 
perintendent of schools in her era 
raised questions about the justifica- 
tion of spending so much time on 
one individual in a 
We have made some progress in 30 
vears in the recognition of the cost 


school svstem 


of our failures. 


Family Life Is Changing 

Ease of transportation, mobility of 
labor, furnished trailer life 
keep families on the move Without 
roots. how can a child draw nourish 


rooms 


ishment from his environment? 
Added to physical instability there 
is shocking breakdown in personal 
relationships alcoholism marital 
conflict, separation and divorce, em 
ployment of mothers and lack of 


supervision, placement of children 





rejection and abuse—which contrib- 
ute to a child’s sense of insecurity 
in human relations. 

Teacher, nurse, psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and social worker are parts 
of a kaleidoscopic pattern from 
which a child is expected to derive 
a sense of wholeness and personal 
worth. There are two things that 
might be said about our present pro- 
gram for helping the child with a 
problem. The first is that we have 
found.no means of decreasing this 
instability, but instead our program 
actually contributes to it. A child is 
barraged with strange new experi- 
ences, subjected to evaluation by sev- 
eral persons, directed to a number of 
places, often threatened by parental 
fears or hostilities. At best it is not 
an ego-building process; often it is 
nothing more than “busy work.” 


Too Little Time 

The second thing is that the coun- 
selor suffers from the same handicap 
as the child. She sees the child for 
a brief fraction of time in a pro- 
fessional framework. She is not per- 
sonally involved. She can not see a 
job through to a finished product. 
Her work becomes detached. 

If each of us is victimized by cur- 
rent practice and frustrated by ele- 
ments of time, space, and numbers, 
must we feel hopeless about prob- 
lems of pre-delinquent behavior? 

I suggest that there are implica- 
tions in the story of Betty that are 
valid for classroom teachers today. 


The first is obvious: school and 
agency must work together. Over- 
whelmed by are both 
teacher and social worker with long 
waiting lists at clinic or counseling 


agency, there is temptation for the 


numbers as 


teacher to take over roles for which 
she lacks preparation aud certainly 
has inadequate time. Administrators 
must provide liaison between school 
and community. 

There must be coordination of ef- 
fort rather than the mere handing 
over of a problem. Sometimes the 
teacher feels that has 
strated her cooperation when she has 
succeeded in getting an agency to 
help, and at this point all communi- 
cation ends. It is important that child 
and parent recognize the teamwork 
approach and that each member of 
the team recognize he has a job to 
do within his own framework. 

The classroom teacher is the most 
important member of the team. She 
sees the child longer and in a variety 
As parent-substitute 


she demon- 


of situations. 
several hours a day she has the op- 
portunity again and again to offer 
a degree of security, acceptance, and 
recognition. These are important ele- 
ments which a child may not be find- 
ing at home, with his neighbors, or 
in church. Administrators must feel 
as much challenged to help teachers 
in solving mental hygiene problems 
as in teaching academic skills 

The teacher must be realistic with- 
out being judgmental. It is the 
teacher who can give a degree of 
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That the Blind May Learn 


A unique venture using recordings of 


high-school and college texts is bringing 
blind 
persons throughout the world. The “talking 
textbooks” are being used for the third 
successive year by the Hadley School for 
the Blind in Winnetka. It is the only cor- 
respondence institution in the United 
States for the blind 

The recorded texts help students learn 
faster, better, and with more rapport with 
the instructor. Currently 150 Hadley stu- 
dents, out of the total enrollment of 1500 
are using the recordings. Within 10 vears 
they expect that half the enrollment will 
be using records instead of Braille 

Of the 370,000 blind persons in the US 
only 12,000 read Braille 
can reach many more blind persons 

Of Hadley’s 85 correspondence 
for the blind—all of which are free—30 are 
available on rec ords 
in American literature, 
German, French, and short-story writing. A 


new educational opportunities to 


texts 
Hence recordings 
courses 


The se im luce courses 


civics psv« hology 


Ce ee ee 


! 66 


course in radio repair work is being pre- 
pared 

The school has its own recording studio 
A professional sound consultant was given 
his volunteer 


an award by the school for 


work. Equipment was purchased by con- 
tributions or manufacturers 
their time to 


read, and proof the recordings. It 


donated by 
Volunteer workers contribute 
edit 
takes 
page of text 

Assignments and tests are usually typed 
out by the blind student and mailed to the 
Hadley School for grading. However 


ibout one man-hour to record each 


SOM 


students use tape recorders to give their 
answers 
Since 1921 
not-for-profit school has 
provided free lessons to some 18,000 per- 
40 countries. Students range in age 
to 96. Hadley’s 
with the home-study de- 


when it was founded as a 


institution the 


sons tn 


from ] 3 colle ue courses 
ire coordinated 
partment of the University of Chicago, and 


lead toa colle ue de uree 
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acceptance and recognition to par- 
ents, whatever their limitations, and 
the teacher who often demonstrates 
how a potentially delinquent child is 
One of the 


amazing things which a social worker 


salvaged for society. 
learns by experience is that a child's 
attachment for and loyalty to parents 
is out of proportion to parental feel- 
ing for him. The teacher who thinks 
too quickly of placement outside the 
be ignoring one of the 


home may 


child’s most fundamental motiva- 


tions. 


Help Them Succeed 

Administrators can help teachers 
find motivation, this magic key to 
success. Music, art, sports, dramatics 
love of animals, mechanical aptitud 
pride in personal appearance, hunger 
tor recognition often provide oppor 
tunities for a child to have his first 
taste of success. These positive ap 
child's 
should be considered before an ad 


proaches to a adjustment 
ministrator agrees to suspension or 
transfer to a disciplinary school 
The influence of the teacher is not 
confined to the classroom. In_ the 
neighborhood she may be known for 
her attractive appearance, her pleas 
ant manners, her patience and un 


derstanding, her sense of humor 
Parents’ respect for a teacher may 
give the social worker in the com 
which to work 
knows the 


upon 


munity a tool with 

The 
teacher 
to be therapeutic instead of punitive 


Hexible enough 


administrator 
who can be counted 
A svstem should be 
so that the “vulnerable” child could 
be tried out at the school level be 
fore being referred to overburdened 
special services and community re 
, Not every child needs a full 
Sometimes all he 


sources 
work-up 
littl 
personal worth, with some kindness 


clinic 


needs is a reassurance of his 


thrown in. 

The services of psychologist psy 
teacher-nurse, and social 
valuable to the 

wisely by the 
Her 
tion in referral and her willingness 
deter 


chiatrist 
worker are extent 
that 


classroom 


thev are used 


teacher discrimina 


to accept recommendations 


mine success. A responsibility rests 


with the school administration to se 
that 


supplementary services are 


properly interpreted and supported 


to get 


It took some snecial service 
Bettv back to school 
teachers who kent her there and mo 
tivated her to graduate with honors. 


but it was her 





The Story of a Boy Who Went to School 


By GERTRUDE JAYNE 


— is A storY of a boy who went 
to school just as all the other 
boys in his block, in his village, and 
throughout America. Early in our 
history, educa- 
established 


country’s universal 


tion because our 
forefathers considered school “good” 
for children. They 
that the lives of children 
the future of the nation, would be 
“different” if children went to school. 
Schools have 
sidered responsible for teaching good 
building, 


and 


was 


were convinced 
and hence 


therefore been con- 


citizenship, for character 
for the stimulation of ambition 
for personality growth and develop- 
ment. 


Schools Are Much Alike 


This boy went to a school much 
like all other schools. It was a public 
school. It had a gym, a visual-aids 
program, a carefully planned curricu- 
lum, the latest teaching techniques 
in mathematics and reading. Teach- 
ers were skillful in adapting their 
teaching to meet the individual needs 
of their students. The pupils were 
assigned to met regularly 
in designated classrooms. Bells rang, 
report cards were given out regu- 
larly. There were basketball games, 
assemblies, and parties. 

This boy did not see the gym, the 
games, the parties as a part of his 
life. 
mentors, persecutors, and _ torturers. 
He struggled with English, with 
spelling, with science. He saw his 
teachers as adults who could pro- 
tect him but didn’t. In his anger, he 
fought and _ kicked, and 
threatened, hurt others and some- 
times himself. He often stood glow- 
ering, muttering threats of violence 
to all around him. 

He refused to dress for gym. He 
tore papers, threw books, and 
brought a knife to school. He never 


classes 


He saw his classmates as tor- 


cursed 


December, 1960 


looked directly at anyone He 
refused to sit down to talk but paced 
about the room like a caged animal. 
He would not try the 
tests, the lessons. His comment was 


don't feel like 


games the 


always the same: “I 
it.” 

He was the butt of cruel jokes; 
the recipient of many unkind draw- 
ings; the victim of pranks jibe s, and 
jeers. He was a scapegoat. You see 
this had _ horrible They 
stood out at right angles to his 
head. He looked “like a taxicab with 
its doors open ” The ears were out- 
size for his small head. He had soft 
blue but they almost 
always glazed with anger and hate. 
He hated everybody, he said, most of 
all himself. He was “different.” He 
wanted to die 

At home, the parents were at a 
to do about their 
son's intense hatred of 
himself, and his despair of life in 
general. The mother, partially para- 
lyzed, was unable to cope with the 
temper tantrums, the terror of the 
and 


boy ears 


eyes were 


loss as to what 


anger, his 


uncontrolled outbursts of rage 
revenge. The father punished, re- 
warded, scolded, and _ penalized, 
hoping to change the poor report 
cards as well as behavior at home. 
He believed the teasing was a cross 
his son must bear. He encouraged 
him to fight back, to hold his own. 

But he had failed to recognize the 
boy's tremendous feelings of des- 
peration. Both parents were helped 
by the school counselor to recognize 
the bovy’s frustration. Gradually they 
took a kinder attitude toward his 
troubles and became 
less demanding, and less blaming 

Gradually in this school, the boy 
was encouraged to talk with the 
counselor about his hate, his anger, 
how he was “different.” Then he 
came to the point where he was able 


less critical, 


to talk about his ears, relating the 
suffering, the anguish he felt, the 
had endured He 
paced up and down and 
cursed as he related in short cryptic 


persecution he 


scowls d 


phrases the jeers the jibes. the jests 
Gently was planted the idea that 
m ide 


might be changed 


His 


the ears 
“different.” 
belief; he refused 
to hope. There 
only that others had 
Briefly, the interest 
“How? Then in 
phrases he was given sor idea of 
how a change could be made. Would 
he talk to his parents? Weeks later, 
he did this. They too were skeptical 
fearful of even greater 


showed dis- 
himself 


Promise Ss 


face 
to allow 
were no 

round a way 
Cane In one 


word simple 


disbelieving 
hurt through disappointment after 
hope 

But for went to 
there The 
plastic surgeon did his work skill 
fully The ears 
smaller head The 
ation was a success. In the hospital, 
the boy 
physical wounds healed and his trust 


this bov who 


school came a mirack 


and well were 


close to the oper- 


found fellow-sufferers: his 


Was renew ed 


Teachers Helped Them Understand 


Back at school, what happened? 
The curriculum did not specify hours 
brother 
Here is 


for teaching compassion 
hood, or human kindness 
where the hearts of the teachers took 
They could help the pupils 
feels when 


brave 


overt 
understand how a boy 
he is “different,” 
hopeful he was that things would 
coming 


how and 


change, that he would be 
back to school with great faith that 
life for him would be better 

The children could understand his 
hope of being relieved of his torment 
—not just the ugly ears, but never 
again to feel the cut of cruel jokes, 
jeers, and jests. They shared his 





secret worry as to whether or not 
the miracle would really happen, 
and the disappointment he might 
need to face. They could understand, 
for they were children and felt 
deeply for one another. 

Class members waited in high 
expectation. They planned a party. 
They were curious about the band- 
ages, to know “how it was done.” 
They took sly looks, but did not stare. 
Their welcome was a passing “Hi,” 
but of deep meaning to him and to 
them. The kids crowded around to 
listen, to look, and to admire. When 
the bandages came off, the day was 
his—to relate in detail his great ad- 
venture. No one else had ever had 
quite the same experience. He was 
one of the group; they walked with 
him in the halls; he dressed for gym. 
Yes—life for him was different. 


His Scores Are Improved 

Schools are concerned with 
monthly tests, weekly quizzes, true- 
or-false questionnaires, and achieve- 
ment tests. So these came along. The 
boy who went to school had his 
turn. The teachers checked and re- 
checked their findings. They saw a 
change: was it progress in learning 
that these tests measured? This is 
what they found: 

Last Year This Year 

8.6 
10.7 
9.8 
8.5 
6.9 
10.4 
8.2 
9.0 


10.1 
11.7 


= 
w 


Standard score 

Class median 
Paragraph meaning 
Word meaning 
Language usage 
Arithmetic reasoning 
Arithmetic computation 
Social studies 

Study skills 

Science 

Spelling 7.5 
Battery median 9.0 


“Learning is related to living” is 
an old adage often quoted; we could 
add that more truly living is related 
to learning. The boy who went to 
school had come out of a shadow. 
He could smile. He could talk hap- 
pily of fly fishing in the north woods. 
He sat down next to others, with the 
eagerness of youth, relating his plans 
for high school and the future. 

Educators have written books 
about the goals of good teaching. 
They speak eloquently of intellec- 
tual stimulation, enrichment pro- 
grams for the gifted, imaginative 
challenge. But these are the big 
words, and this is only a little story 
about a boy who went to school. 
It is a true story of a boy whose life 
is different because he went to 
school—a school “good” for him. 
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oe FOR you at the division level of the Illinois 
Education Association are 21 teachers and adminis- 
trators—your co-workers and friends who are presidents 
of the LEA divisions. The divisions of your statewide 
association provide for the regional interests of the 
members. These geographical almost autonomous, 
organizations have their own constitutions and officers, 
hold their own annual meetings, and carry out programs 
affecting their own areas 

To provide also for unity with this diversity, each 
division names members to the statewide governing 
committees which shape the policies and programs for 
the state association, sends delegates to the state Repre- 
sentative Assembly which acts on these policies and 
programs, and provides the cooperative effort needed 
to put the IEA program across 

Organization of the state into regional divisions of the 
statewide teachers association began in 1912 with the 
creation of Western, West-Northern, 
East-Northern, Central, Eastern, Chicago, and Southern. 


Prior to that time all except two of these seven had been 


seven divisions 


D. Russell McCarthy 


ter. 


Colonial Studio 


Greta Howse 
Valley Violette Shimmin rr 


indepe ndent organizations, and the Illinois Stat Teach 
in eftect 
Future divisions were provided 


ers Association had been only one of several 
regional associations 
for in territories having at least 600 members 

On Oct. 15, 1915, the ISTA 
admitted the East Central Division. The Southwestern 
Division and the Illinois Valley Division both 
admitted to ISTA before the Annual Meeting in 1916. 

In 1919, two more divisions were added—South Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore. On June 4, 1921, the board voted 
to admit the Blackhawk Division 
formed of the west end of the Illinois Valley 
192] 


board of directors 


were 


which had been 
Division. 
Southeastern was admitted during the Annual 
Meeting 

Since that time, divisions have been divided as mem 
bership increased—with the Northwestern Division 
added in 1928; DuPage in 1929; Peoria in 1930; Missis 
sippi Valley in 1934; North Lakes and Calumet Valley 
on July 1, 1957: and Kaskaskia Valley and Marquette 


on July 1, 1959—created from the former Southwestern 


Division, which no longer exists. 
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do-it-yourself teaching aids 


‘LEMENTARY TEACHERS are 
_4 to find devices and aids which 
facilitate their teaching and 
motivate learning. Because many 
school officials still fail to under- 
stand the value of manipulative de- 
vices, it is often for the 
teacher to make effective aids. Many 
can be constructed 


eager 


will 


necessary 


of these aids 
from used lumber and scrap mate- 
rials. Every school community has 
a patron or staff member who could 
construct such articles if the ideas 
were presented to him. 
There is a wealth of 
which is now being collected by the 
be used to 


material 


incinerator which can 
make learning devices. Be alert for 
articles such as these listed here, as 
they can furnish you with material 
for aids in teaching. 

1. Old shades, with washable tex- 
ture, can be used to make outline 
maps of various states or sections. 
They are easily stored and plastic 
sheets can be placed over the out- 
line to display various types of pic- 
torial information. The roller pro- 
vides chart-story storage. 

2. Shells of old radios (table 
models) make good diorama boxes 
or an individual projection box. 

3. Egg cartons help in number 
games and “dozen” concepts. 

4. Old picture frames make dis- 
play boxes, with boxes constructed 
on the back. Various cards using 
pictures and articles should be com- 
piled; the cards should be the size 
of the constructed box. 

5. Metal ends from linoleum rolls, 
with a wooden stake inserted, can be 
used for display stands. 

6. Light bulbs make puppet-head 
molds—which can be used in reading 
instruction, language stimuli, and 
designing. 

7. Discarded wall maps, 
mounted on plywood, can be cut 
into a puzzle with a jig saw. 

8. A large square of plywood, 
with nails in rows of tens and spools 
placed on the nails, makes a count- 
ing device. Milk bottle caps or price 


when 


tags may be used, as well as strips 
placed acToss the plywood in slot 
fashion. Cardboard strips can be 
made to show relationships in trac- 
tions. 

9. Snap clothespins 
mounted on a hanger to make an 
individual counting device or 
mounted on long wire as a means of 


Can be 


displaying work. 

10. Take a white pine board; mark 
off one side in 12 inches similar to 
a ruler and the other side entirely 
as one inch, showing the fractional 
markings and meanings. 

There are many useful manipula- 
tive devices that can be purchased 
from various sources, but there are 
also unlimited useful and helpful 
devices which the teacher can make. 

Let’s be conscious of the many 
materials at fingertips which 
can be turned into aids to save time 
for us and success in our 
teaching. 

—BenjJAMIN M. Corrtone, principal, 
Towanda Elementary School. 


our 


assure 


Some Different Ideas 
For Projects in Art Class 


Art consultants use these ideas to stim- 
ulate teachers in art workshop. Try them 

l. Try finger paint with one or several 
colors 

2. Try finger paint with colored chalk 

3. Try making a print of finger paint. 

4. Try colored chalk on wet paper—dry 
paper black or colored. 

5. Since much of the work 
tary schools falls in the field of illustration, 
with any material or 
back- 
ground space as equal in importance to 
turning your picture 
that it is equally 


in elemen- 
try an illustration 


combination of Consider 


materials 
objects drawn. Try 
upside down and note 
interesting in design 

6. Try depicting an idea instead of a 
thing: faith, fear, freedom, gaiety, democ- 
racy, speed, a he adache 

7. Try depicting a mood 

8. Try illustration or design with crayon 
or combination of crayon and water color. 

9. Try water color on wet or dry paper 

10. Try water color, splashing 
freely while _ still line 
textural drawing on top with chalk. 

ll. Try splashing water color freely, 
then capture the free-form shapes with a 
line. This may help you become conscious 
of the great variety of shapes. 

12 picture 


colors 


and wet, do and 


2. Try with one 


It may help you become more con- 


painting a 
color 
scious of lights and darks within one color 

13. Try group work—choosing a subject 
such as the Zoo, Outer Space, At The Fair, 
Communication, Transportation. Each per- 
son does a part of the scene. Cut out ob- 
jects so they can be arranged in different 
ways ; 

Remember, art is ingenuity. Creative- 
ness is not everyone doing the same thing 
at the same time 

Curricutum Butvetin, East Peoria Ele- 
mentary Schools, January, 1958. 


What a Teacher Is... 


under 
pointer, 


\yeteeer SCHOOL YEAR is 
LX Armed with chalk and 
overworked and underpaid corps of teach- 
ers is ready to battle inherent ignorance— 
not to mention school boards, PTAs, en- 
raged parents, and indifferent youth. An 


way. 
our 


awesome job! 

One vivid picture I recall is a kinder- 
garten teacher on a winter day She 
stuffed 35 squirming bodies into 35 snow 
suits, buckled 70 wiped 35 
noses, patted 35 heads, and sent her pupils 
Then she took two 


overshoe Ss, 
on their home. 
aspirins. 

Every life, it ‘ 
succession of earnest teachers that stuff 
him, half into learning; buckle 
him into a measure of mental discipline; 
and send him on his way with a pat of 


way 


man s seems, must be a 


resisting, 


encouragement 
\ te ac her 
prophet, the patience of 
strength of a wrestler, and a double dose 
of the blessed faith that moves mountains 
By turns he (or she, of course!) must be 
diplomat (parents and principals! ), 
(Johnny did it, not me!), timekeeper, 
clerk, bookkeeper, entertainer, critic, baby 


Ww isdom of a 
a mother, the 


needs the 


judge 


sitter, father, mother, and Dutch unck 

A teacher is hope at the school year's 
start; aching eyes at midnight over graded 
papers; frustration by the hour (Why 
won't Johnny learn to read?); a godhead 
of knowledge ( Teacher said so, so there!): 
an unwilling tyrant (You stay after 
school for that!); and a knot of nerves on 
parents’ visiting night 

A teacher is a many-splendored thing of 


can 


love—endless hours given gratis to bright 
and backward alike 
gone and miraculously turned to milk for 
a hungry child; the Word on life, love, 
a lifetime of learning 


a pau of shoes fore - 


and 
how to get an A 
given gladly and eagerly 

Most of all, a 


hunger to teach. Every man’s life is marked 


teacher is wanting—a 


by a few such teachers—men and women 
whose dedication brought learning to life 
and brightened not only the mind but the 
wonder is not that there 


spirit as well. The 
cher- 


are but a few The 
ished, is that there are any 


wonder, to be 


Almanac,” by Herb 
Tribune 


—From “The Modern 
Daniels, in the Chicago Sunday 
Magazine, Sept. 11, 1960. 





IEA Annual Meeting To Be Dec. 27-29 


\ NEW PROCEDURE for registration is 
£% planned for the 107th Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association, to be 
held Dec. 27 to 29 at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago. Division delegates will register 
at tables on the 
beginning at 


mezzanine, under division 


signs noon the first day 
Others are to report to the general regis- 
tration desk. The 21 IEA divisions will hold 


dele gation meetings at Tuesday 


The Annual 


Tuesday The 


, p.m on 


Banquet is scheduled for 
6:30 p.m speaker will be 
r. M. Stinnett 
for professional development ind welfare, 
National Education Association The 
Morgan Park High School A Cappella 
Choir will entertain. Banquet tickets will 
be available through IEA divisions and at 
the registration desk: they are $5. Social 
events beginning at 10 p-m will include 


We dne sday 


ussistant executive secretary 


dancing ind ( ird playing 


night will be “open night 

Convention business sessions will be on 
Wedne sday 
Thursday 
is scheduled for the 
Grimm, IEA legislative and research con- 


final 


morning and afternoon and 
election of officers 
| 


second session 


morning. The 
Lester 


sultant, will give an address at the 
session 

The first meetings of the convention are 
for division presidents ind governing com 
mittees—at 10 a.m. on Dec. 27. An open 
nominating committee will 


At this time delegates 


meeting of the 


be held at 1 


30 p.m 


candidates. Later that after 
hold a closed 


with om 


can present 
noon the committee will 


meeting and prepare a_ slate 
andidate for each office 
Special group meetings to be held during 
Illinois 
of Classroom Teachers luncheon and Alpha 
Delta Kappa tea on Tuesday; Delta K ippa 
Gamma breakfast and luncheon mes tings 


of Phi Delta Kappa, Illinois Association of 
Superintendents of Schools, and 


the convention include Association 


County 


Strengthen 
The NATION -42 


the Women’s 
Wednesday 
board 
ance 
Regular dele 


ure selected by 


If \ on 
past presidents ind 
Mann 
Thursday 
gates to the Annual Meetin 
each of the 


their local se tions on 


Association of the 
IEA 
breakfast and 


igents meeting on 


Horace inmsur- 


divisions und 


a basis of one del 
gate tor every 100 members or major trac 
tion thereof. Other delegates are members 
of the IEA board and 
tees, past presidents presidents #f divisions 
ind affiliate und the 


ot public instruction 


governing ommit 


groups superintendent 


through 
EDUCATION 


LOOK FOR THIS MESSAGE on 382 billboards throughout the state, starting in January. The posters 
will be displayed with the help of the Outdoor Advertising Association of Illinois, which is donating 
the space and the labor for putting them up. This project is being sponsored for the fifth consecutive 


year by a joint committee of the IEA 


Parents and Teachers; the three 


tir Force Academy Enriches Its Curriculum 


cadets at 
Colorado 


THAN ONE HALF of the 
US Air Force 
are participating in a new enrich- 


View 
the 


Springs 


Academy 
ment During its five years of 
established a 
comprehensive prescribed curriculum lead- 
Now 
a program of elec tives has bee n established 
their 


program 
operation the academy has 


ing to a bachelor of science de gree 


enables cadets to broaden 
knowledge or to 


covered by the 


which 
general 
subject 


major in any 

area prescribed 

curriculum 
Recently the 


electives to permit cadets with consider- 


academy has extended its 


college credit or with 


to obtain 


able prior 
tional ability 
during four years at the 

The academic portion of the prescribed 


excep- 
a master’s degree 
academy 

curriculum contains approximately 135 
credit hours, balanced between courses in 
the basic and applied sciences, the social 
Through an in- 
utilization of 


sciences, and humanities 


daily schedule and 


four summer periods it is possible for the 


tensive 


academy to provide airmanship training 
in professional and aerospace subjects, in 
addition to an extensive program of intra- 
mural athletics and physical education 
Although the prescribed curriculuin has 
a challenging one, the new 
curriculum program will 


ploy fully the talents and academic back- 


prove d to be 
enrichment em- 


young cadets. In doing so 
the academy will benefit the 
and the Air Force 


Cadets 


grounds of the 
individual 
as well 

enrik h- 


may participate in the 


ment program in one or all of these ways 

By Transfer Credit. A 
taken college courses comparabk to those 
in the 
this credit 
acce ptable 

By Validation. A cadet who has taken 


college-level courses offered in secondary 


cadet who has 


academy curriculum may transfer 


provided his grace levels are 


or preparatory schools may be given credit 
pres ribed or enrichment 


ac ack my 


for comparablk 
courses in the curriculum He 
must that 
ranted either through prior grades in those 
College Board Ad 


vanced Placement Examinations, or grades 


show validation credit is war 


courses, scores on the 


on academy validation examinations 
By Acceleration \ gifted cadet, identi- 
fied by his College Board 


Entrance Examinations, its advanced place- 


scores on the 


ment test, or the academy examinations 


may take courses in the prescribed cur- 


riculum at an accelerated rate in order to 


free time in his schedule for substitute 
courses in the enrichment program 


By Overload. A gifted 
the opportunity to take one or more extra 


cadet also has 


courses above the usual semester-hour 


load, provided he maintains above-averags 
grades in all prescribed courses 
examined the en- 


Educators who have 


richment program believe it is making a 


substantial contribution to the educational 
achievement of the cadets The 
has been studied 


sentatives of civilian colleges and other 


program 


extensively by repre 


! - +? } 
service academies, and trends t itt 


INlinois Association of School Boards 


organizations poy for the 


and illinois Congress of 


production costs of the posters 


probable adopt 
programs in the near future 


On an examination usually given 


lege seniors at the end of four 


raduatin idets, at the end of only three 


iu idemy mace 


Compare d 


und one-half vears at the 


in impressive record with stu 


I 
from 187 


examination, the 
highest 


aents colle ges which ive the 
cadets had the second 
natural sci- 


than 


wverage score in the 


ences test. They had a higher iveTage 
185 of the 
test ind exceeded the 
of the colle ges in the 

Bex 1tise ot achie ved 
by the cadets, accreditation by the North 
Central Coll ges und Sex 
ondary Schools was two 
before — the 
raduated 

I ist fall the 
full-sized freshman class with 748 
To provide a broader opportunity for the 
larger number of cadets with college back 
1 ibilitv, the faculty 


rounds and 
master s degree program 


coll ges in the social sciences 
mean scores of 166 
humanities test 

high 


thes scores 


Association of 
granted months 
academy's first class was 
1dmitted its first 
idets 


i ade my 


unusual 
has developed a 
mplete requirements 
idem\ The 


be ipproved by Con 


for cadets who can cc 
durin four vears at the rT 
program must 
ind accreditation authorities 

Hi h-school bovs who want to enter the 
will benefit by 


} 
CcCuITK sith 


understanding the 


They should know 


opportunity to ilidate 


i idemy 
| 
i¢ Trhit 
ibout the 
und then pro dl , 
lies. | oO infor 


the academi i t request 


taster rate wu their 


’ 
wademic st 


the Acad rom the 
US A Fore \ i \ lorade 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Board Member of the Year 


A Pope County 
Southern Illinois School Board Member of 
the Year by the 
LOO, Ine 
was honored during the 
October He 
establishing the 
Unit school district four years 


man has been named 
Council of 
Glendalk 


anni il 


Educational 
Nik Kibbe n of 


COUTIC il s 


Cx ores 


fall meeting in was instru 


mental in Pope County 
Community 
ivo and has been school board president 
there during the entire four years 

The Council of 100 presents the 
to call attention 


S hool bo urd 


board 


member award annually 
to dedication and service of 


members throughout Southern Hlinois 


Awards in Special Education 
he Illinois 
Children 


citizen for their work in special education 


Council for Exceptional 


honored a teacher and a lay 
Awards wer i luncheon meeting 
October 
research 
Associ- 


seTVICct 


given at 
during the ICEC convention in 
Le ster 
consultant for the 


ation 


Grimm, legislative and 


Illinois Education 


distinguished 


received a 
iward = for promoting services for ex- 
ceptional children of Hlinois. Mi 


with 


Grimm 
concerned 
work 
Problems Commission 
Disa McCall, a teacher of the 
Champaign public schools 
Illinois te wher ot th 
Was Thal dl by t cCoOnl- 


Wilkins 


mstruction 


has been closely specia 


education in his with the School 
partially 
seeing in the 
was cited as the 

year in her field. She 
mittes appointed by George T. 


who 


Miss 


superintendent of public 


cooperated In sponsorins the award 
MecCall-is now the Illinois nominee for the 
Winifred Hathaway Award 
National 


Prevention of Blindness. 


whic h Is Tht cle 


inually by the Society for the 


AASA Membership Chairmen 


ot sc hool 


chairmen ot 


state 


h ive 


isoctiations 


Presidents of 
idministrators named 


memibe rship for the 


of School Administrators bor 


Association 
1960 AASA 
im increase of 


Ilinois 


American 


membership totaled 12.736 
643 1959 Phe 
chairmen are James Pease 
from I und Adam Priepot 


County superint ndent 


members OVeT 
superintendent 


Grange Adams 


Doudna Goes to West Indies 

Doudn pre dent of East- 
ern Hlinois University wnt six weeks in 
the Federation of West 
of the British 
to help establish 


Trinidad was his 


Dr. Ouiney 


rie ribs I 
Nations, 


in the 


Lractic ‘ i 
Commonwealth of 
teachers colle ure 
islands he ulquarters, 
uncer the 


the International ¢ operation 


Che trip was n cle tuspices ot 


Administra- 


eS a 


tion, which is under the US state depart- 
ment 
This was Dr. Doudna’s fifth government 


assignment in education. He has previ- 
ously helped establish new teachers col- 
1953 he 


educators 


leges in Peru and Venezuela. In 


headed a group of American 
sent to Egypt to help re-orient that coun 
try’s schools following the revolution. In 
1955 he 
Latin American education program for the 


US Office of Education 


served as a consultant on the 


SIU Men Honored 

Two Southern Illinois University faculty 
res uirch pro 
other SI 


board ot 


members have been named 
a title 


members. The 


fessors held by only four 
faculty trustees 
honored Douglas Lawson, professor of ad- 
ministration and supervision and former 
dean of the College of Education, and 
Harry T. Moore of the English department 
an international authority on Novelist D. H 
Re search professors are 


Lawrence given 


freedom to conduct research and to travel 
extensively for lectures und consultation In 
their fields of spec ialty 

Mi Law son h is he en on Southe rns st iff 
since 1935. In June he 
ceive the first 
iward” of the SIU 
Mir. Moore is the 
heim fellowships 


books ind i 


many 


was chosen to re- 
uimnual “great teacher 
Alumni 
winner of two Guggen 
withor of a 


contributor of 


Association 


number of 
reviews and 
literary 


essays to magazines 


Specialist on Aging 

Appointment of Dr. George C. Mann as 
specialist for education on aging has been 
US Commissioner of Educa- 
Lawrence G. Derthick. In his 
position Dr. Mann will cooperate with the 
special staff on aging of the US Depart 
ment of Health Welfare 
and with stat preparing for the 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
held Jan. 9 to 12 in Washington. Dr. Mann 
retired from the California State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1956, where 
head of the Adult and Continuation Edu 
cation Division. Since 1956 he 
ind visiting professor at the 
directed 


announce d by 


tion new 


Education, and 


groups 


he was 


has served 
is res rch 
University of Illinois and has 


school district surveys 
DATES AND PLACES 
Guidance Roundtable 


Catalyst to Better Educa- 
ind top of the keynote 


“Guidance 
tion” is the 
speech by Blanche Paulson at a Guidance 
Roundtable to be held De« 13 at Dundee 
High School. Mrs director of 
the bureau of pupil personnel services for 
the Chicago public schools. She will spe ik 


preceding dinner. Following 


theme 


) ] 
Paulson Is 


it 5:30 p-m 
the dinner will be a panel discussion of 
from the 
tors or lay persons from the 


questions idience Anv educa 
irea interested 
attend 


in guidance are invited to 


Science Groups to Convene 


The National Science 
tion, following a_ pattern 
1948, will hold 
to 30 in conjunction with the 
ferences of the science 
iffiliated with the American 
the Advancement of Science The 
will meet in New York City at the 
velt Hotel 

Theme for the over-all 


be “The New Science \ 


Te ichers Associa 


established in 
its winter meeting Dec. 27 
innual con 
teaching societies 
Association for 


groups 


Roose 


conference will 


Teac hing Ch il 


schedules for 


how to set them 


SALARY 
teochers 
vp and put them into 
operation—were discussed 
at the Third National Sal 
ary School sponsored by 
the NEA Oct. 31 to Nov 
2 in Washington. Attend 
Illinois 


David 


research as 


ing were three 
men—from left, 
Elder, IEA 
sistant; A. Ross Manning 
of Roodhouse; and John 
C. Sanders of Danville 
The six-member team of 
included Rob 

NEA 
Groups 


instructors 
ert Mclain, right 
salary consultant 
from each state received 
diplomas for completing 


the three-day course. 





lenge.” The NSTA | on of the coordi- Educators Luncheon practice The institut 
nated program will center around its ‘ to 27, is for teachers at all levels hool 
“K.19” project This project hes heen Guest speaker at an annual luncheon of , , 


psychologists administrators, reading clinic 
spearheaded by NSTA in its drive to im- 


the Illinois Association of Classroom Teach- directors, etc. The theme is “Reading Prob 
prove science teaching and to encourage 


ers will be Anita Ruffing of Ohio, presi- 
dent-elect of the NEA Department of more information, write to The 


Classroom Teachers. All teachers, admin Clinic, Department of Psychology 


lems Diagnosis and Treatment 
school leaders to include science in the 


curriculum from kindergarten through 12th 


istrators ind tric nds of educ ation ire ll, iversity Phila le Ip ia 9 | 
n s ad } ious i 


grade 

Among the speakers scheduled for NSTA invited to attend this luncheon, which is 

- held during the IEA Annual Meeting. The 
sessions nd joint conference sessions ré » s . 

re 1. date is Dec. 27; the time, 11:30 a.m. It will Education on Local TV 


Hugh Odishaw, executive director of the 
US National Committee for the Interna- be held in the Assembly Room at th Several local TV stations 


tional Geophysi 1] Year: Alfred B. Garrett Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The price is $4 with the Office of the Superin 


Univer- reservations un be made in adv ince by Public Instruction ure Tu 
writin to Mrs Alice Mann 108 Barr programs dealing witl 
Stree Carterville. Checks should be mad the educational prog! 


protessor of chemistry, Ohio State 
sity; Wasley S. Krogdahl, associate profe $ 
sor of mathematics and astronomy, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Harry Wexler, director out to TACT state superintendent 
of meteorological research, US Weather these programs I 
Bureau; and Irwin J. Kopin, surgeon, Pres- Conference on School Health opportunity to demor 
byterian Hospital New York So that i nm he held immediately fol vision Cameras St 

In iddition to NST \ the <2 reatche lowins the 5 tl birth | iy cele br itor ot the mente“ 
cieties affiliated with AAAS are the Joint C ine am Masi Melis to 
tional Association oft Biology ea Educ sation of the National Education As 
N tional Association for Re pear sociation ind the Arne can Medi il As " 
ence Ts iwching ind the American Nature sociation. the 1961 National Conferenc« on wi . lOseT 
Study Society WREAX-TV Re 


Physicians and Schools will be Mar ‘ 
‘ ontl 


ve Shera ’ wers ote: 
Exams for Teachers peo agp ltrs Han : 

The National Teacher xaminations October ee ee . . en 
prepared and administered annua _ WICS-TV. Sprinefiek 
Educational Testing Service, will be given Institute on Reading Problems wh Friday; WICD-TV, D 
it 160 testing centers throughout the Participants in the 18th annual Readin : mee cork Wedacatey: WCHU.-T\ 
United States on Feb. 11. A candidate may Institute at Temple University will s Champaign (coordinated wit D 
take the Common Examinations, which in- y veces: Ae of Amie sos Bey nd. Springfick cee fon | 


| 
clude tests in prote ssional information, gen- Saturday. 8 to 8:36 


niques, confer with staff members, atte 


} “ne ssio ad non- } 
eral culture I nglish expre ion un non disc ussions and workshops evaluate read and I valle nee satura 


1 one or two of 13 } 


. 
verbal reasoning; an ing programs, and 


gain actu il laboratory 
Optional Examinations designed to « 
strate mastery of subject matter t 
taught The coll ve which a candidate is 
ittending, or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will advise him 
whether he should take the exams and 
which of the Optional Examinations to 
select 

A bulletin of information, with an appli- 


cation blank describes registration pro- PREVENT 
cedures It mav be obtained from col- 

lege officials superintendents or directly 

from the National Teacher Examinations CRIPPLING 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 

cations accompanied by examination fees, 


will be accepted by the ETS office until 
Jan. 13 


Science Fair at Kansas City 


Students in grades 10, 11, and 12 who 
have been winners in local science fairs 
iffiliated with the program sponsored by 
Science Clubs of America may enter their 
projects in the National Science Fair Inter- 
national. Awards for winners include cash 
prizes, expense paid trips and certificates 
and plaques given by medical and scien- 
tific societies, SCA, and branches of the 
armed services. The fair will be held May 
10 to 13 in Kansas City, Mo 
Participants must complete science proj- 
ects under supervision of a teacher who is . 
an SCA pena Suggestions are given in — 
the sponsor handbook, which is provided 
free by SCA; and in two booklets, Thou- Ne - 
sands of Science Pr yects (25 cents) and } BIRTH DEFECTS S ARTHRITIS % POLIO 
Science Projects Handbook (55 cents), some "08 
available from Science Service, 1719 N 
Street NW, Washington Se me €.. sponsor 
of the national program 


December 1960 





Business Teachers to Meet 

Business teachers from almost every state 
will meet at the Palmer House in Chicago 
Dec. 27 to 29, for the 63rd annual conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. Enos C 
education of the 
schools, is president of the organization 

The theme is “Business Education— 
Vital to the National Welfare.” A _ series 
of roundtable and problem 
clinics is planned, and there will be tours 
to various business places in Chicago—the 
Prudential Building, International Business 
Machines, Board of Trade, and the Federal 
Reserve Bank 

At the first general assembly Herbert \ 
Prochnow, executive vice-president of the 


Perry, director of busi- 


ness Chicago public 


discussions 


First National Bank, Chicago, will speak 
on “Problems of American Foreign Policy.” 
The closing affair of the convention will be 
the annual banquet, at which Andrew H 
Holt, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, will be speaker Participating in 
the program will be 57 persons from Illi- 


nos. 


Holds Forensics Tournament 

Representative s of some 60 colle ges and 
universities from 10 Midwestern states are 
expected to participate in the 29th annual 
Forensics Tournament sponsored by Iilli- 
nois State Normal University Jan. 6 and 7 
Students representing ISNU also are par- 
ticipating in forensic events in seven other 
states this year 





selection 


confirmation by return mail. 


621 No. Skinker Blvd. 


Organization 
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Address ( 
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This year do as Mickey suggests .. . "Have a Christmas Movie 
Party!" You can schedule a 16mm sound Christmas Program 
of the finest cartoons, comedies, and short subjects available. 


These programs run approximately 40 minutes each and the 
rental cost is just $12.50 to $24.00 . . . depending upon your 
. . for the entire program! 


This holiday season, say Merry Christmas to your students in 
an extra special way—with a CHRISTMAS MOVIE PARTY! 


To order one or more programs, just drop this handy order blank in the 
mail today. We'll send you a description of the films together with your 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 


Attn. Ray Swank 
Or Phone Collect PArkview 6-3333 


Number of Christmas Programs wanted 


St. Louis 30, Mo. 








All-State Music Activity 
To bring together 
musicians for 


outstanding student 
an intensive two-day study 
period under outstanding conductors and 
teachers, the Illinois Music Educators Asso- 
annual All-State 
2 to 4 on the Univer- 
Participants have 


ciation is sponsoring its 
Music Activity Feb 
sity of Illinois campus 
been recommended by school music direc 
their 
ability and citizenship qualities. The event 
UI Division of Univer 
School of Music 

{ tor ‘ le 


tors and administrators for music 
is conducted by the 
sity Extension and the 
The 
mentary 


w“ ill be 


Junior Division sessions 
and junior-high-school children ) 
Feb and the Senior Di 
vision (for high-school age) will be on 


Feb. 3 and 4 


and band sections for each age group. The 


2 and 3 


There are orchestra, chorus 
study period is climaxed by the presenta- 
tion of a concert by all participant groups 
for the IMEA 
meeting, which will be held on the campus 


Feb 


final session of the annual 


3 and 4 


AASA Meeting Dates 

“Education for the Challenges of To- 
morrow” is the theme for the 1961 regional 
conventions of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The meeting for 
this area is to be Mar. 11 to 14 in St 
Other sessions will be in San 
and Philadelphia 

Speaker-analy st teams will explore disci- 
team 


Louis 


Fran isco 


plines related to education — each 
member looking at a particular discipline 
from a different angle. The teams are a 
part of AASA’s new program format, and 
will be featured at four of the seven gen- 


eral sessions of each regional. 


Conference on Marketing 
“Marketing: A Maturing Discipline” is 
the theme of the winter conference of the 
American Marketing Association, to be held 
at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 28 
to 3C. The meeting is sponsored by the 
marketing education division of the AMA 
and held jointly with 10 other affiliated 
associations of the Allied Social Science 
Group. 
Prominent 
are scheduled as speakers. Twenty-six ses 


businessmen and educators 


sions are planned in which the marketing 
field will be examined in the light of its 
increasing importance in the economy 
Areas to be 
management, 


marketing 


resear©re h 


covert d Inc lude 


education, and 
Further information 
terial may be obtained from the 


at 27 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


and registration ma 


association 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Finances and Higher Education 

Record financial support for the nation’s 
1800 colleges and universities may 
t the needs brought on by 
growing enrollment Amet 
of Fund-Raising ¢ ounsel 


not be 
sufficient to me 
wcording to the 
can Assoc 1atior 
Im 

Enrollment in 1960 is at a high of 3 
780,000, or more than double that of 1940 
Needs for plant 
facilities and improvement for existing in 
it $13,000,000, 000 


the association points out 


stitutions are estimated 


during the next seven years but these es 





timates do not seem likely to be in pace 
with this expanding enrollment. Educa- 
tional authorities $9,000,000,000 
will be required annually to support higher 
education by 1970. Based current 
trends, support may be anticipated at 77 
percent of the « stimated need. Of this sum 
the $1,890,000,000 


should be expected from private gifts and 


estimate 


on 


association reported 
grants 
The 
education institutions is currently estimated 
at $3,770,030,000 and is 
of $175,000,000 annually 
higher 


endowment principal of higher- 
increasing at a 


Ideally, the 


education 


rate 
association pointed out 
should derive 25 percent of its income from 
but institution ap- 
proached this level. Only 
the income from all higher educ ation comes 


investment no has 


9 pe recent of 


from endowment 

Philanthropic support of higher educa- 
1958-59 reached $626,574,000, ac- 
cording to a survey by the Counsel for 
Aid to Education. The AAFRC 
estimated giving for all education was in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. Sources of aid to 


higher education during 1959 were 


tion in 
Financial 
in or- 


other 
corporations, 


der, according to amounts: alumni 


individuals government 


foundations, religious denominations, non- 


religious and non-alumni groups, govern- 
Ing boards 
US 


to exceed 


today is 
$7.- 


Total philanthropy in the 
estimated by the AAFRC 
800,000,000. OF this 
percent at present; its share is increasing 


education receives 12 


rapidly 


Filmstrips Receive Award 
An 


the seven color filmstrips 
Soviet ; 


for 
the 


coO- 


“outstanding” award was given 
Living in 
which 
Miller, director of 
Illinois State 
late Ruby Har- 


iward was one ot 


llth National Film 


Union Today,’ were 
Murray L 
education at 
Normal University, and the 
ris of Charleston. The 
the Scholastic Teacher 
and Filmstrip Awards 

Dr. Miller provided most of the pictures 
for this series. Other were 
Karl F. Adams of Bloomington Leplie 
C. Kanatzer of Jacksonvill Paul 
McKay of Decatur 


authored by 


widio-visual 


contributors 
Dr 
Dr 


and 


Student Dean Program 
Assistantships for women interested in 
preparing for student personnel work in 
high schools and colleges are being offered 
by the School of Education at 
Syracuse University. Room, board, and tui- 
tion are paid in addition to a cash stipend 
of $500 an academic year, in monthly pay- 
Usually the appointment is for two 


Graduate 


ments 


years on a part-tine part-time 


Students may 


prac tice, 


study basis become candi- 


dates for master’s or doctor’s degrees 
with a group of 


Each appointee lives 


women whe re she applies 
addition 


offices to observe 


undergraduate 
the theories 
works in administrative 


she studies. In she 
ind practice personnel techniques 


Personal qualifications, academic record, 


work experience, and demonstrated inter- 
est in the field of human relations are the 
bases for selection of participants. Appoint- 
April for the following 


pplication blanks and other 


ments are made in 


year For 


Dean Pro- 
Comstock 
10, 


Student 
Building, 820 
University, Syracuse 


information, write to 
Women s 
Avenue, Syracuse 


N.Y 


gram, 


Fellowship for Illinois Woman 


The Illinois Federation of 
Professional Women’s Clubs is offering a 
$2000 fellowship for an Illinois woman to 
prepare for a career in diplomatic or gov- 
ernmental the field of interna- 
tional relations, either in the United States 
Administered by Tufts College 


Business and 


service in 


or abroad 


with the cooperation of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the program covers a comprehensive 


the fields of 


organizations diploma y 


advanced study in interna- 
tional 
and international politics, and international 


relations. It M.A Ph.D 


law and 


leads to an or a 
de gree 
Study 
School of 
which is in 


Fletcher 
Tufts 


taken in the 
and Diplomacy at 
Medford. Mass Tuition and 
covered by the fellow 
will be limited to 40 
10 women for the 1961-62 
Howard Fellowship is 


will be 
Law 


living costs will he 
ship. Enrollment 
men and term 


The ( elia M 








Muss Siang 


“| doubt that Herbert is right for the part!" 











It’s Good 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary schoo! teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Whole lid 


Orit HO 


to Lau oh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little § minute fun-break, carried 
over into the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


Mihail 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


see how quickly the lively flavor 


of delicious 
he'ps br 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
ighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 








TEACHERS 
go _VLL 

LOAN 

. You 

§ ‘300° 


IN STRICT 
eel Idi) 4, la 3 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
| $500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
] relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's “‘Bor- 
i row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
| time off from work NO witnesses | 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special | 
| fees required NO embarrassing 
investigations send the coupon ! 
| 


TODAY. 


1 PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE | 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE | 

] YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. | 

Make one small, convenient monthly | 
payment instead of many! Keep vour 

! credit standing in your town. Take care | 

of emergency expenses—taxes, medical | 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
| 
| 
| 
! 
l 


Just 


costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
y new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
| CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
| can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
| ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 
i You can borrow from old-established 
{| Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
i State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
j fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay | 
i EVERYBODY AT ONCE 

with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. l 

] Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail : | 
| we are as near you as your mail box. We have 

the money you need waiting for you. For | 

QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly | 

—] NOW! Send 

us the coupon TODAY! As soon | 

as we receive it, we'll rush you | 

| 

| 

! 

l 

! 

| 


by Airmail, FREE, 


~ cooperation, ACT 


—_— 
ite 
in a plain envelope, 
(is everything you need 
ompany to get money you 
git . want right away. 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


f Dept. 122-x 308 Francis Bidg. 
Lovisville 2, Kentucky ! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
| D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-x 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 

Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 

envelope everything I need to get money, so 


| if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, I 


SM, Knecdsoencnncoundesbseeeceseccooots 


| Address. ccccccoccceccccccccccccscccceces 


D Wnécvesscescnececcencllitte 


seeeeeeee 


offered annually to an Illinois woman who 
has been a state resident at least five years 
for purposes other than study. In consider- 
ing applicants, weight will be given to 
previous graduate study or practical expe- 
rience in appropriate fields; the recipient 
should know a foreign language 

Applications must be filed with the Celia 
M. Howard Fellowship Fund Committee 
before Jan. 10. Interviews will be sched- 
uled. For application forms write to the 
committee chairman, Virginia E. Russell, 
112 North Marion Street, Oak Park. 


Company Helps Colleges 

Procter and Gamble has announced gifts 
totaling more than $1,000,000 to American 
colleges and universities. The gifts include 
$20,000 to each of 10 leading independent 
including the University of 
Northwestern University 

which carry no re- 
are the fourth annual 
of support of 


universities, 
Chicago and 
These contributions, 
strictions as to use 
payments in a program 
“mother universities” started by the com- 
pany in 1957 then a number of 
other corporations entered 
programs. 

The contributions also include 
to 40 state and 
small and medium-sized colleges and schol- 
arship payments of $485,000 to support 
240 Procter and Gamble scholarship hold- 
in school 


Since 


have similar 


$112,500 


regional associations of 


ers now 


Library of the Future 

A $30,991 grant has been given to the 
American Association by _ the 
Council on Library Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., for use in planning a “Library 
of the Future” exhibit at the Century 21 
Exposition The event, first 
exposition to be held in the United States 
since 1939, will be from April 21 to Oct 
21, 1962, in Seattle. Eighty-four nations 
have been invited to participate in the 74- 
acre exposition which is expected to draw 


Library 
Resources, 


international 


Conere SS has appropri- 


official United 


10 million visitors 
ated $9.000.000 for the 
States exhibit 

The ALA exhibit as envisaged will dis- 
play in a random- 


access data-processing machines, film stor 


library environment 
audio-visu il 
devices film 
and printers, communication devices, and 
machine translators. The exhibit will indi- 
cate what the technical profic iency of the 
machines can do to improve library service 


and retrieval machines, 


age 


teaching machines, viewers 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Students Learn to Study 


Improveme nt in reading and study skills 
is being sought by more than 300 Univer- 
sity of Illinois students 
through a special course offered by Student 
Counseling Service. Two to three hours a 
week students attend informal 
sions. Neither grades nor academic 
18 give n, and no spec ial fee 1s charged tor 
Necessary study materials 


each semester 


Lf lass ses- 


credit 


participation 
are supplied by the 
Supervisor of the program is Boyd B. 
Jackson. 

In addition to 
ceive an average 


counseling service. 


class work students re- 
of two hours a week of 


individual counseling to work on special 
problems. Different reading manuals and 
mechanical aids are available to suit their 
needs 

Instructors report a significant increase 
in a student’s reading speed by the end of 
the semester On the average, 
dents double their speed while maintaining 


course stu- 
high comprehension of material 

instruction in effec- 
as note-taking, 


Classes also include 
tive study methods—such 
time use and planning, preparation for ex- 
other study 
Upperclassmen also may re- 


aminations, reviewing, and 
techniques 
ceive vocabulary instruction designed to 
improve spelling and word usage and to 
increase word power 

Students are referred to the 
program by faculty members (particularly 


ady isers, 


reading 


English instructors), deans and 
and student counselors who analyze fresh- 


man guidance examinations. 


ISNU Freshmen Rank High 


Of 1347 freshmen entering Illinois State 
Normal University for the first time in Sep- 
tember, 62 percent had ranked ac ademi- 
cally in the upper third of their high-school 
from the 
lowest 


classes and only 
lowest third from the 
third of their classes came to the university 
for testing before action was taken on their 


4 percent came 


one Those 


applications 

The freshmen 20 different fields 
in which to spec ialize as prospective teach- 
ers. Departments with the largest enroll- 
of business education 
English, health and 


mathematics, 


' 
chose 


ments include those 


elementary education 


physical education social 


science, and spec ial education 


To Film Experimental Classes 
T'wo experimental teaching projects at 

High School, laboratory school 

Illinois will be filmed 


demonstrate use of motion 


University 
ot the 
this 


University of 
year to 
picture techniques in training teachers in 
new approaches to their subjects. Pictor 
ialized will be the teaching of English by 
Prof Zahner 
ind biology classes conducted by Roger 
K. Brown of the faculty 

A sound-film record of teaching may be 
teachers 


Louis ¢ a visiting professor 


school’s science 


made available to many more 


1 demonstration class 
selected for the 


than could observe 
Further 
benefit of teacher-viewers 

Facilities of the High School 
a_ classroom-studio prepared for 


content may be 
University 
include 
filming, specially built cameras, and sound 
recording and film-editing — The 
er contract 


The films 


project is being conducted unc 
with the US Office of Education 
will cost $42,240. 


Unique Research Center at Ul 

A Center for Zoonoses Research has 
been established at the University of Illi- 
nois. The first of its kind in North America, 
the center will provide for research on the 
given to those 
between 


zoonoses—scientific name 


diseases which are transmissible 
animal and man 

Only other comparable facility is the 
Pan-American Zoonoses Center established 


in 1956 at Azul, Argentina, supported by 


Education 





the World Health Organization and the 
Argentinian government 

The University of Illinois center, to be 
directed by Dean Carl A. Brandly of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, will pro- 
vide facilities for coordinated attacks on 
and other health problems by 
Veterinarians, medical 
biologists, and climatologists will 
their skills in cooperative re- 


diseases 
teams of scientists 
do« tors, 
contribute 
search. 


Plans New Summer Quarter 

A 10-weeks summer quarter for Eastern 
University was approved by the 
Teachers College Board. The plan will 
substitute for both the 
and full summer quarter held 
Housing priority will be 
given to students who attend the 
Thus, if a freshman started col- 
summer he would be 


college 


Illinois 


eight-weeks session 
during the 
past three years 
summer 
session 
lege in the 
assured of obtaining 


more 


housing. 


SUMMER STUDY 


Summer Institutes in Humanities 
The John Hay Fellows Program will 


sponsor three Summer Institutes in the 
Humanities July 1 to 29. They will be held 
at Bennington College, Bennington, Vt 
Colorado Coll ue ( olorado Springs Colo 
and Williams College, Williamstown, Mass 

Approximately 110 public high-school 
teachers and 50 public school administra- 
There will be 
work in 


tors will participat semi- 


nars small classes and special 
music and art 

The teachers will be selected from school 
iT ademically 
making the 


od teac he rs and 


systems which are not only 


sound but also interested in 
best possible use of its un 
in developing practices designed to break 
educational lox Applic ants should 
have at least five 
teaching experience 
more than 

Each participant will receive $300 plus 
$60 for each y sane ase to a maximum of 
four and a travel allowance to 
of $100. The charge for meals and a room 
in a dormitory for four weeks will be $160. 
addressed to 


k-steps 
years of high-school 
and should be not 


50 vears old 
a maximum 


Corre spondence should be 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Applications will close on Feb. 20 
Announcements will be sent to schools in 
January. 


Comparative Education Tour 

For the past five years the Comparative 
Education Society has sponsored compara- 
tive education seminars and field studies 
abroad. These have intensive first- 
hand studies of educational institutions as 
they operate in the larger cultural milieu. 
The studies are co-sponsored by the Com- 
mission on International Education of Phi 
Delta Kappa 

This year the 
Denmark, Germany, 


bee n 


countries to be visited are 
Holland, and Belgium 
The dates are Aug. 12 to Sept. 16. In 
pé ast years colle ge pre side nts and de “ans 
have been willing to excuse faculty mem- 
bers a few days early from summer teach- 
ing or to permit them to return several days 
late for the opening of the fall term. Since 


December, 1960 


schools open early in these countries, there 
will be many opportunities to visit classes 
As an added feature, there will be an in- 
ternational conference on comparative edu- 
cation at the University of Ghent, Belgium, 
Sept. 12 to 15 

Participation in the program is open to 
anyone interested in the international char- 
acter of education. Since the society will 
hold its annual international 
conjunction with the International Confer- 
Comparative Education, thos 
deduct their basic ex- 
income tax. The esti- 


meeting in 


ence on 
who attend 
penses from 
mated cost of participation In the program 
is $900. Address inquiries to Dr. Gerald 
H. Read at Kent State Kent 
Ohio 


may 
their 


University 


To Learn What to Teach 


The College of Education of Kent State 
University will sponsor a field 
Teaching About Scandinavia 
and the People ’s Democra- 
North 
European 
should he 


secondary 


study on 
Resources for 
Soviet Union, 
Poland 
American teachers will 
scholars tell what they 
taught in the elementary and 
schools of the United States concerning the 
culture of their particular countries. The 


cies of and Czechoslovakia 
hear 


be lie ve 


program in each of the six countries will 


give pacticipants opportunities for many 
pe rsonal contacts 
18S t July 22 


may, at no extra cost 


The tour dates are June 
Those 


plan for stops in many 
home. For a 


who ce sire 
northern Europe in 


ties en route small extra 





on your 


Retirement 


Mm When Can I Retire? 


This is a New Service of the 


Company. 


conducted an extensive study 


Ask your full-time Horace 


216 East Monroe St. e 


1.E.A. 





Qualified Counselling 


Illinois State Teachers 


m What Can I Expect From the State Retirement Plan? 
mM What Are the Survivor 
mM What Will I Need In Retirement? 


How Can I Best Insure Adequate Retirement Income? 


These and other questions are now being answered by your full-time 
Horace Mann Field Representatives .. . 


Illinois 
members through the cooperation of the Horace Mann Life 


Horace Mann with the cooperation of the State 
course 


representatives on all phases of your state teachers retirement. 


Mann 
Retirement Plan and how it might be possible to supplement it with 
the Special Retirement Supplement offered through Horace Mann. 


Visit our Display in the Hotel Sherman during the I.EB.A. 


HORACE MANM INSURANCE seiectiaaetyonn 


Springfield, Illinois 


sponsor ¢ d 


Benefits ? 


Association for its 
Insurance 


Education 


tetirement Board have 


and clinic for their full-time field 


representative about your State 


Convention 


Ki 4-348! 











charge, visits may be made to southern” are aimed at giving students a cleares 
European cities, Greece, Italy, Spain, and understanding of the complex financial 
Portugal framework that supports our free enter- 
prise system 

Aiding the new educational programs is 
the Council on Banking Education of the 
American Bankers Association, which rep- 
resents the majority of the nation’s 14,000 


The total cost for the seminars and field 
study will be $1385, including air tourist 
flights throughout Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Not included in the Scandinavian 
countries are meals, local transportation, 
and personal items. Each person must also 


secure his own passport and pay for visa - : 
A deposit of $50 aids on money and banking, films dealing 


with the fundamentals of banking, and 
lectures by the bankers themselves are 
suggested, In Delaware the program is 
used in school clubs, which are supplied 
with charter, constitution, membership 


commercial banks 

Specially written booklets and _ visual 
fees wherever required 
per person is required at the time of mak- 
ing reservation 

Three hours of graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit may be earned in each of three 
education courses. The charge will be $11 
an hour. All participants must register for 
six hours either as auditors or as students. 


cards, and a library of pamphlets and 
booklets. These clubs are open to any 
student in his juninr or senior yea}; who 
is taking business subjects and who is inter- 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS ested in exploring the fields of banking 
r and business 

Bankers Offer Teaching Aids Besides supplying free to schools an ex- 

High-school students are learning the tensive number of its own booklets on 
fundamentals of economics and banking money, banking, credit, and related sub- 
under educational programs sponsored by jects, the ABA Council on Banking Educa- 
the nation’s commercial bankers. These tion also works with the Council for Ad- 


EUROPE 1961 


Classes in Leading European Universities 
Combined with Instruction While Traveling 
to Meet American Requirements for Academic Credit 





Modern Languages Social Sciences Civilization & Culture 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (Sorbonne). French Language, Literature, History, Art, Combined with 
5-Country European Tour June 9-August 3! (84 Days) All inclusive Price—$!296.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID. Spanish Language, History, Literature, Geography, Philosophy, Music, and 
Tour of England, Spain, and France. June !4-August 3! (78 Days) All Inclusive Price—$!070.00 


UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG. German Language, German History, and Civilization, plus 7-Country 
Tour of Europe June 30-Sept. 4 (66 Days) Al! Inclusive Price—$1!255.00 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE. Art, Music, Culture. Italian Language, History and Literature, plus 5 
Country Tour of Europe June 10-Sept. | (84 Days) All Inclusive Price—$1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR, In Russian Language and Civilization 
Four weeks preliminary study in London with four weeks in Russia 
June 9-August 3! (84 Days) All Inclusive Price—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while traveling 
in Europe, full board while attending the courses, full board in Russia, all sightseeings and 
transfers 
Study Arrangements directed by the International Education Advisory Committee in accordance with 
American accreditation requirements 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


1026 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Need Help in Finding a Job? 


“ } q 








| wish to enroll with the placement division. 


| am enrolled with the division; | wish to bring my record up to date. 


vancement of Secondary Education in 
supplying printed materials on the high- 
school level. For more information or for 
a catalog of materials available, write to 
Dr. Murray G. Lee, director of the ABA 
Council on Banking Education, at 12 East 
36th Street, New Yor! '6 


Evaluation of Broadcasting 

The American Council for Better Broad 
casts has issued an outline for teachers of 
English and speech who want to help their 
students develop discrimination in the 
values of radio and television programs 
It is based on the experiences of teachers 
and contains 33 mimeographed pages with 
suggested lesson plans, supplementary ma 
terial, and a brief bibliography 

This outline on “Teaching Evaluation 
may be obtained from Mrs. George Nelson 
329 North Randall, Madison, Wis. The 
first 300 will be sent free—one to a school 
until Jan. 1. After that, a charge of 15 
cents will be made for mailing costs 

Broadcasters are saying that criticisms 
of broadcast programs are really criti 
cisms of the American educational system 
for not raising the cultural level of Ameri 
cans, for not getting them interested in 
‘the better things’ while they are young.’ 


Historical Talks, Displays 

The Missouri Historical Society is offer- 
ing for the 12th year an educational pro- 
gram for school groups, Scout troops, et 
There are illustrated talks for various grade 
levels on topics such as “The Golden Ave 
of Steamboating,” Indians, and volunteer 
fire-fighters. Special talks for Mlinois chil 
dren cover Illinois Indians, pioneer life 
and Abraham Lincoln 

The educational department of the soci 
ety is located in the Jefferson Memorial 
Building in Forest Park, St. Louis 12 
Trips should be scheduled a week or more 
in advance 4 brochure describing the 
various talks is available 

These activities have been made possi 
ble by annual grants from Famous-Bart 
Co 


New ‘Our Times’ Magazine 

A new weekly magazine for high-school 
social studies and English classes was 
“created to give high-school students an 
insight into living literature.” Our Times 
covers three areas of thought: World Af- 
fairs, the Backdrop of Our Era; Literature 
Language, and the Arts; and The Litera- 
ture of Ideas 

Although written for the average high- 
school student, it will be of great value to 
the college-bound teen-ager, by giving him 
a taste of the depth of content he will en- 
counter in higher education. Our Times 
offers scholarship awards to outstanding 
students on the basis of competition in 
expository writing 

Subscription price is 65 cents per stu- 
dent for a semester, in orders for 10 or 
more copies. When 20 or more subscrip- 
tions are taken, a group of extra teaching 
aids are supplied. For an illustrated bro- 
chure write to American Education Publi- 
cations, Education Center, Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 





Exhibit on Liberty and Equality 


A new exhibit on “Milestones the 
Road to Liberty and Equality,” which re- 
cently opened in the B'nai B'rith Museum 
in Washington, should be of special inter- 
est to students who visit the nation’s capti- 
tal. This display consists of a collection of 
45 basic documents, manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, and photographs which trace the 
extension of freedom equality in 
America. B'nai B'rith prepared this exhibit 
as a public service to create a better un- 
derstanding of fundamental American tra- 
ditions the struggle for freedom 
through the years. 

The earliest document in the collection 
is a copy of the Magna Carta, engrossed in 
London in the 1300s. Visitors can also 
the first authorized of the 
Declaration of Independence, issued in 
1818 

Conducted lecture tours offered to 
visiting A free the 
exhibit is available to high-school princi- 
pals from B'nai B'rith at 1640 Rhode Is- 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


on 


and 


and of 


| 


engraving 


are 


groups brochure on 


land Avenue 


Future Scientists of America 
The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the Future Scientists of 
America, organization which 
to meet today’s need and tomorrow’s de- 


a new aims 
mand for more scientists by developing a 
the high- 
extracur- 


reserve of science potential at 
school level. Functioning as an 
ricular student activity, FSA membership 
is open to all secondary schools 

The NSTA issues charters for FSA chap- 
ters upon applications of individual schools 
or groups of schools in the same area. The 
new organization also seeks to cooperate 
with all existing youth programs in science 
such as state junior academies of science, 
talent 


dents, and similar endeavors. 


searches, summer institutes for stu- 

Inaugural ceremonies were scheduled in 
50 schools in 26 states during late October 
and early November. Two of the inaugural 
chapters are in Illinois—Notre Dame High 
School in Chicago and Marshall Commu- 
nity High School 

Each local chapter will b supplied with 
suggested materials, services, and a spon- 
sors guidebook outlining proposed activi- 
ties and operation of an FSA group during 
the course of the school year. A quarterly 
newsletter, The FSA Centrifuge, is a future 
publication of the organization. It will de- 
scribe the the local chapters 
and will contain news of scientific develop- 
will be of interest to FSA 


activities of 
ments which 
members 

Another project will be publication of a 
series of paperback books on specific areas 
of science. They will present matter to be 
investigated, discuss research methods and 
problems, and suggest student activities in 
the field 

Also receiving for future 
incorporation into the FSA program are 
the sponsorship of state and re gional vouth 
science congresses, the production of ca 


consideration 


reert guidance films summer conferences 
for FSA leaders, and a US Youth Registry 
for Achievement in Science and Mathemat- 
ics. The registry would be a compilation 
of names of highly capable students who 


December, 1960 


have achieved recognition in state, region- 
al, or national science and mathematics 
activities. 

The Science Achievement Awards for 
Students, conducted by NSTA for the past 
nine years, will be carried on as an integral 
part of the FSA program under the name 
of the Future Scientists of America 
Awards. 


Promotes Newspaper Business 


A new program of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association is designed 
1) to create and maintain a better public 
understanding of the daily newspaper and 
its functions in the life of the individual, 
the community, and the nation and 2) to 
cultivate the interest of young people in 
newspaper careers. This Newspaper Infor- 
mation Service will offer career materials 
for use in high-school recruitment; they 
are to be developed with the cooperation 
of interested groups in the education field 
and with newspaper organizations 

Close cooperation will be maintained 
with schools of journalism accredited by 
the American Council Education for 
Journalism. A national talent recruitment 
office to assist con- 
sidered. For more information on the serv- 
ices, write to ANPA at 750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17. 


on 


graduates is being 


AND SO FORTH... 
NCA to Expand STS Project 


Che Superior and Talented Student Proj- 
ect f at identifying and guiding the 
above-average high-school student, 
been expanded into a nationwide effort in- 
volving six regional accrediting associations 

The project was begun in 1958 with a 
$174,000 grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. It operates under the 
auspices of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Before 
the 100 experi- 
mental schools located in the NCA district 

The Superior and Talented Student Pro- 
gram headquarters is located at the Science 
Research 259 East Eric 
Street, Chicago 11 the 
project’s publisher. 


anmec 
has 


expansion it consisted of 


Associates offices, 


SRA 


Serves as 


Art Exhibits Available 

A new series of international art exhibi- 
offered for 1960-61 and 
1961-62 by the Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Arts and Letters, in memory of 
Rudolf Steiner, who founded the Waldorf 
School Movement in Europe. One 
includes children’s work otf 
work from the 


tions is being 


group 
of exhibitions 
unusual educational value 
Waldorf 
unique part of the curriculum 
The other exhibitions are the 
an unusual group of American and Euro- 


schools, which feature art as a 


work of 


pean professional artists 
Explanatory materials are available, and 
it is recommended that a speaker introduce 
They are 
is customary 


and explain the exhibitions 
offered at no charge, but it 
for the borrowers to make a contribution 
to the foundation, in place of a speaker's 
fee. For more information, write to Mauls- 
by Kimball at the foundation, 25 Pershing 
Road, Englewood, N.J. 








PROJECTO 
VOICE 


(YOuR 


Here! 


Classroom 


OWN 


For the first time 


plification 


to come to the classroom. A unit delib- 
erately designed to assist the teacher .. . 
all packed in a single portable system. 
Entire system weighs only !2'/2 pounds. 


Its Many Advantages 


ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 
CIENT TEACHER, 
to help the teacher get more accomplished 
with less effort. 


W. H. Rodebeck Company 


15 E. Maryland St. 


No strain on your 


time 


You talk in normal tone—no longer 
necessary 
your voice 


When 


student can hear every word clearly 
. regardless of room size 


Easy disciplinary control over class 
Students can hear better 
You command attention 


You're not tired at 
because of unnecessary exertion of 


voice. 


for 


PERSONAL P. A. SYSTEM) 


voice am- 


greatest innovation ever 


To You 


voice, at any 


to RAISE or STRAIN 


you face blackboard 


every 


end of day 


the EFFI- 
designed 


for 
specifically 


perticulers write 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








W. H. RODEBECK COMPANY 
15 East Maryland St 
indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Please send full facts on classroom PRO- 


JECTO VOICE. 


Name 


Address 


Position 





Contests for Students, Teachers 


Three annual contests—one for teachers 
and two for junior and senior high-school 
students—have been announced by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. More details are available 
on each contest by writing to this address 

4 52-day Round the World Tour, via 
Pan American, will be the first of 57 prizes 
offered in the “Wings Around the World” 
contest sponsored by Scholastic Teacher 
The contest is to submit the best essay on 
“Why I Would Like to Take a Trip Around 
thee World.” Entries must be submitted by 
Jan. 15, Other prizes will include encyclo- 
pedias and globes. Write to Travel Con- 
test, in care of Scholastic 

The Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards for students will total $4710 cash 
plus Sheaffer and gold keys. The 
divided into senior and junior 


Te ac he ’ 


pe ns 


contest is 


-BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned espe- 
cially for the teaching profession, depart- 
ing and returning within normal summer 
vacation 


$1360 
$1160 


GRAND 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, !2 countries 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and 


ritain 


56 days in Europe, !9 countries 


$1195 


VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and 


land tour, |! countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, |4 countries 

with Portugal, Spain Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all Euro- 
expenses included. Tours expertly 
Very early registration re- 
June departure. 


pean 
conducted 


quired for 


ce Jtavel Organization 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


24"x3" 


Add 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 
Best possible repr 
on finest portrait poper of your 
favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 

(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x 7*’). 


Dept. 34 


PORTRAIT COPY CO. 33°29, wo 
TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, bachelor’s degree re- 
quired, 2 years’ Travel 
costs paid by school 


4 








single, experience. 
Openings: 

Elementary—Kg-6 

Junior High—Home Ec., Library, 

Social Studies 
Administration 
Recruiting in U.S. in March 
Air mail inquiries to: 
James Murray, Superintendent 
Apartado 290, Escuela Bella Vista 

Maracaibo, Venezuela 














with 
short-short 


high-schoo! divisions, classifications 
for short story, story, 
informal and formal essay, expository ar- 
ticle, and dramatic script 

The 34th annual Photography Awards 
are co-sponsored by Scholastic and Ansco. 
Division I is for black-and-white photog- 
raphy by eighth-, and ninth- 
graders; Division II is for 10th-, 11th-, and 
12th-grade students; and Division HI in- 


poetry, 


seventh-, 


cludes all six grades, for color transparen- 
given by Ansco, Gen- 
eral Electric, and the New York Institute 
of Photography. Address requests for rules 
booklets to Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards at the above address 

A “traveling exhibit of 
Scholastic-Ansco award-winning 
graphs is now available without charge to 
schools and libraries. It consists of 25 
black-and-white photographs and 9 color 


cies. Prizes will be 


1960 
photo- 


salon” 


transparencies which can be displayed in 
widitoriums, and public and 
Black-and-white 
bulletin 


pictures include the name and school of 


classrooms 


libraries pictures 


SC hool 
are mounted for use on boards 
the winning student, camera speed, and 
some judges’ comments 

Teachers are asked to spec ify several 
alternate months for possible display dates 
For reservations write to Photography Edi- 


tor at Scholastic Magazines 


On Professional Status 
Increased professional status for teach 


ers must start with teachers themselves 
Dr. J. Lloyd Trump said at a conference 
of the Illinois Association of Secondary 
School Principals in October. He said that 
many teachers “apparently regard theirs as 
more of a job than a profession. Many do 
not belong to professional organizations or 
take part in professional activities. Too 
many leave teaching for other jobs 
“Much be done first to create in 
the minds of teachers a self-image of a 
professional person. Second 
will have to be educated to this point of 
view. The second will follow the first al- 
most automatically. The first efforts 


be within the profession itself.” 


must 


communities 


must 


Teaching in Puerto Rico 


needed at Ramey Air Force 
Puerto 


Rico The base schools are oper ited for 


Teac he TS are 


Base, on the northwest corner of 


children of American military and civilian 
personnel assigned to duty at the base 
The school organization, instructional pro- 
gram, and calendar are similar to those in 
our country. The salary schedule 
at $4500 for a bachelor’s degree 

Applic ants must have a valid teaching 
certificate; given to 
those with two or more years of teaching 
experience. Housing is available 
on the base for a reasonable rate, and a 
transportation allowance is provided 

Teachers who are interested should send 
a letter indicating their teaching area and 
requesting an application blank to the 
Superintendent Ramev Base School, APO 
845, New York N.Y More details on 
teaching and living conditions are 
available. In February the superintendent 
recruits in the US, and he will try to sched- 
ule conferences with applicants then. 


he gins 


preference will be 


made 


also 


ALA Builds New Headquarters 

The 
building a 
headquarters in Chicago 
will be held 
affiliated organizations 
The 45,000-square-foot 
erected in two stages, on the same lot. as 
the old headquarters is torn down. The 
fifth floor and portions of the fourth floor 
will be available for office rental 

The ALA coordinates the work of more 
than 24,000 librarians, libraries, institu- 
tions, etc., and helps foreign and state asso- 


Library Association is 
$1,000,000 national 
A fund 
friends 
and foundations 
building will be 


American 
five-story, 
drive 


among members, 


ciations of librarians to promote the use 
and usefulness of books and the improve- 
ment of library services 

Sarah Rebecca Reed, formerly an assist- 
ant profe ssor at Florida State 
Library School, has been appointed execu- 


University 


tive secretary of the library education divi 


sion and secretary of the committee on 
accreditation. She 


Illinois schools and worked at 


has been a teacher and 
librarian in 


the University of Ilinois library. 


Tests for Sports Skills 


A two-year research project to develop 
tests for sports skills and to establish na- 
ind standards for basic skills 
has been announced by the Arne rican As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, a department of the Na- 
Education Association. The 
will be conducted by 15 members of the 


AAHPER Research Council 


tional norms 


tional project 


Freedom of Information 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 
i roundup of editorial news and comment 
on the freedom of-information controversy 
SIN months 


public ition after 
ently by 


will resume 


suspension it was announced re 
the American Library 


bec itis 


Association 
Discontinued funds supporting 
it were used up the publication IS TeECe ly 
ing support from the Freedom of Informa 
tion Center, School of Journalism, Univer 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Published 
quarterly the subscription price is $2 per 
interested in subscribing 
Subscriptions Department 
Library Association, 50 East 
Chicago 11 

Newsletter 


hearings on 


year Persons 


may write to 
American 
Huron Street 

Contents of the 


of Congression il 


ire accounts 
censorship 
urticles covering intet 


editorials; and news 


national, national, and local controversy 
over censorship of books through banning 
withholding 


confiscation, burning, and 


from the 


Contest on the UN 


The American Association for the United 
Nations has announced the beginning of 
its 35th annual High-School Contest on 
the United Nations 
ination to be given on Feb 
throughout the United States. It is designed 
to test the student’s understanding of the 
issues facing the United Nations and his 
knowledge of the history and structure of 
the world body and its specialized agencies 

The examination is based on the booklet, 
We The Peoples of the United Nations, 
plus a newly issued supplement covering 
recent UN events. This study material may 


m rils 


It consists of an exam- 
16 in schools 


Education 





be purchased it 35 cents per booklet and 
25 cents per supplement from AAUN, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17 
One each school 
his students on the official AAUN registra- 
which has been sent to all high 
Registration closes on Jan. 16 


teacher from registers 


tion form 


schools 


Salary Study by NEA 


Although 


salaries less than beginners in 


paid 
other 


greatest discrepancy be- 


be ginning te whers are 
most 
professions, the 
tween teaching and other professions has 
been in the amount of progress possible 
within the 

\ new 
reports Sam M. | 
NEA 
by the 
vreater 


profe ssion 
] 


cence 


director of 


trend is in e\ howeve 
umbert 
Research Division. In a new sw 
division a trend was found tow 
spread between the hottoms 
tops of teachers salary schedules 


Copies of the st idy Sal ry S hedul 


Films for Teachers 
Today's Need in Arithmetic: A Mathe- 
Approach. 13'2 minutes olor 
loan. Parents and civic 
well as educators, might be interested in 
this film 


teaching is 


matical 


Free groups, as 


irithmetic 
tradi 
tional and modern methods of problem 


It shows how ind why 


changing. Contrasting 


solving, the movie demonstrates how to 
day’s children start writing simple equa 


ittack 


equations of 


tions in third grade to describe and 


story problems learn to use 
fifth 
problems in 
Foresman and Co 133 East Eric 
Chicago 11 
The Workshop Process. 12 

black and iailable for 
rental. Filmed during an actual workshop 
illustrates the 


ipply ratios im 
Scott 
Street 


ratios in crack ind 


percent sixth grade 


minutes 
white $55 alse 
the picture clearly entire 
procedure involved in holding a successful 
workshop from the first planning stages 
to the final evaluation of 


Emphasis is placed on the 


results achieved 
participants 
individuals within a 
film should be helpful in 
many cases wher eflective 
idults ire needed Preview 
Department ot Visual 
Communication, University Extension, Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24 
The Film and You. 13 

und) white SS5 or color 
available for rental. Plas 
teacher education, this film illustrates how 


functioning as group 
situation The 
more wavs ol 
te aching 


prints available 


minutes; black 

8150 ilso 
med for use in 
rEMdcy tie rok ith 


, 
the motion picture plays a 


class is 
film and 
value is enhanced by follow 

Bailey Films Lin 6509 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif 


the classroom. It shows how a 


prepared for the showin of a 
how its full 
up ictivities 


Del ongpre 


Filmstrips 

Essentials: The Story of 
Home Our Schools. Color 
$2.90: kit includes 35 » fil 


Education in 
Economics in 


Classroom Teacher Urban Districts, 100 
000 and Over in I pulation, 1960-61 nay 
be ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wasl 
ington 6, D. ¢ It 
costs 50 cents 
Perhaps the 
Lambert writ 
paid to te 
highest 
htly 


salaries 


reatitee 

twice the mn 
chedules are til 
In the las 
ud over ‘ 
‘ I hea 
vith a B.A. dl u ‘ i ye 
for those with Ph ‘ i the 
100_000-to-500 000 ‘ , ion ‘ thr 


ter 
Ninn 


Lets Learn Seri 


About Music 


raters 
mnatures 
Melrose 
14601 Ay 


Hilgenech 
Productions 


i, N. } 


Catalogs 

Filmstrips for 1960-61 by McG: 
including those in the I 
Popular Science seri 

vw catalo val 


Pext-Filmes 


they 
subjec 
Films fos 


Feacher Education 


Ele- 


Language Arts and 
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Abell R \ Minton Virg 
Florence A. Cook; IEA staff 
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minutes 
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I educ ition Mrs Edna Siebert 
vinted as parliamentarian for the 


il Meeting The 
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statewide 
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ther matters 
\leeting 
Mr. Pearsor 
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dquarters buildin ri 
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vddition 


purchase of an addition 
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res. 
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56 page book 

OF MAUPINTOUR'S unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven 


turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone's time and budget. With Mau 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
® Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afr 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. e Denmark-Sweden-Nor 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. s The Best of 
Engiand-Wales-Scotland 
EASTERN EUROPE ANO USS? mes 
®@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugosiavia 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th nsecu 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre 
hensive, 75 day @ Collegiate/Teacher: Centra 
Europe, the Baikans, USSR. @ The Great Adventure Air 
ur: USSR, Beriin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia 
amarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
rkutsk in Sideria. @ The Balkans Grand Adventure 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Daimatian 
ast cruise 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak 
ar n Syr raan srae uree 
parture each mont? 
FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
‘Tr t r t now to M . iham 


you ave! Agen write Velva A 


1603 16th St., N.W 


Maupintour 


/Maupintour 
eee 


Washington, D. C 





*600 FOR vou, 


You can borrow $600 or as little 
as $50 for any purpose, in the 
most confidential way...by 
mail! Anyone in U. S. with 
steady income eligible to apply 

- repay in 24 monthly pay- 
ments. Mail coupon for free 
loan application sent in piain 
envelope. 


Mipicamaly tla ake 


Budget Finance Co., 114 S. 17 St., Omaha 2, Nebr., 
Dept. AJ-120 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
OCCUPATION 








STATE 
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Retired Keep busy and e rn! Act 


as sales representative to 


Teacher” question-and-answer 


and review books for all 
junior high and senior high school subjects. 


Send resume to Y ES BOOKS 


Dept. TT, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N.Y. 








T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 

















We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who don't want to be 


herded around. Also shorter trips. Budget 


Priced. EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed 
Send for free booklet ST-11 Press, 120 
W. 31 St., New York 1, 


Vantage 


HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO 
EUROPE—SUMMER 1961 


Form your own student or teacher group going 
abroad next summer. As group leader you go 
FREE 


U. S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N 
Educational Travel, inc., Dept. T 
20 West 38th Street, New York 18 

OXford 5-5070 


RAISE MONEY... 


school projects ... Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
“no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.!., N.Y. 








For 








FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Iliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 








See eee eeeeeee 


to the affiliation of local associations with 
the IEA. The resolution exempts local 
organizations organized and duly consti- 
tuted prior to Oct. 24, 1958, from the 
requirement that membership in the local 
be to all certified 
sonnel in the organization’s jurisdictional 


association open per- 
area, irrespective of the educational posi 
tion held. 

Mr. Pearson reported on a_ conference 
with FHA officials relative to financing a 
The 
gave tentative approval to a list of recom 
that 
st ps to 


retired teachers home project board 


mendations and suggestions so an 


attorney could take the necessary 
set up a foundation for the purposé 

The board received a report on arrange- 
ments which had been made with Illinois 
State Normal University for administration 
of the Helen K. Ryan Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund 

It received copies of the official report 


the National 
State 1 
the 


Association 


ot 
ot 


of 


Associations’ 


Association secretarics 


eachers committe 
evaluation of the Illinois Education 

The board approved payment from the 
IEA fund of Wendell Kennedy's 
travel related to work 
Priture of America. It approved 
the following resolution relative to the dis 
of IEA IEA printed 
duplicated materials fur 


general 


expenses his with 


Te iC he rs 
tribution materials 


or ire usually 


nished free of charge upon request to in 
terested and deserving persons; however, 
it t of 
re le is charge 


in le 


ot a 
be 


ipproximately equal to the cost of 


considerable number copies 


are requested, a may 


reproduction and mailing. Decisions as to 
the 
by the various departments which distrib- 
ute 


quantity and price will be determined 


such materials.’ 
Wicrrep J 
Sex retary 


GorEHAM 


A YouornRsS FoR 
: (THE AsHKING 


This column, which 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
which you will not fix 
fully the al 


regular eature 
many leable 
d elaewhere. Check it car 
you may be able to wae 
The cdvertisers prefer to send their material 
directly to to children Please pri 
your name and addreas clearly 


wa 
offers 


for mater 


you not 

78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 de parture 
dates to Western Europe, Soviet Union 
Middle East Around the World. 56 
pages, well-illustrated. (Maupintour 

79 Catalog of student helps for pumior 
high-school examinations. In 
ind official aptitude and 
removable 


ind 


and senior 


cludes reviews 
achievement tests with 
keys (Y ES Books 

80. Student Travel Europe—1961 
cludes 40 pre-planned itineraries which 
can be student 


teacher Student 


inswel! 


In 


or 
As- 


used in organizing a 


group (US National 
sociation 

81. The Finest Eye Protection 
America’s Athletics is a folder which illus 
the important safety features built 


for 


trates 


Neveee 


athletic Shows 
glass S are espec ially de signed 
to protect athletes during competitive play 
Available (Benson Optic al 
Co 

83. Creative Crafts, a 
of things to make 
many materials available with complete in 


The 


glasse Ss 


All 


these 


into American 


how 


in quantities 


12-page catalog 
describes in detail the 
structions on many school 
Handcrafters 
j. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
Mason Candies, In 
i different kind of tour 
ind a ot Africa 
osts 1or 20 


196] 


proy cts 


school groups 

14. Brochure on 
through Europe corner 
Describes itinerary and 


70 


cives 
countries in days summer, 
(Europe Summer Tours 

15 at Work 
noni compe tence unit prepared for wus 


to eight. Well-illustrated 
child's level 


Money is a six-page eco 


in grades fow 


ind written at the ( Britannica 


Junior) 
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For Teachers 


Providing for Individual Differences in the 
Elementary School, edited by Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffe, N. J.: 1960. Clothbound. 273 pages. Price, 
$5 

Looking at the problem through the classroom 
teacher’s eyes, nine specialists discuss this im- 
portant problem, which is “the key to superior 
teaching.” Describing specific methods tested in 
the classroom, the book considers pupils of every 
degree of ability. Seven specialists discuss sub- 





ject-matter areas, and the editors wrote chapters 
on studying the individual and adapting the 
school program to provide for differences 
Effectiveness in Teaching (New Dimensions 
in Higher Education, No. 2), Winslow R. Hatch teach.” An outlir { j ‘ lens ' recommended for 
and Ann Bennett Superintendent of Docu- are tips f% making a good mast tape ndustry 
ments, US Government Printing Office Wash- Modern Foreign Languages Counselor's College Entrance Examinations 
ington 25, D. C 1960. Paperbound. 28 page Guide, Ma rie ¢ Johnston et al perintend Wechsler et Barne ar 
Price, 20 cents ent of Documents Us G t ti . New Y 
Research projects on teaching effectivene are Office, Washington 25, D. ( > > 
described and suggestions for further research 67 page Price 0 
sre given. Studies are divided into fo "ate- High-«chool « 
ories lass size ‘general™ teaching methods booklet on whe 
problem-oriented™” approaches to teaching, and why, whict b 
directed” learning hould begir Ha 
requirements ir 


‘ 


trance and ra degree 


Citizenship Modern Foreign Languages in High School 
Citizenship and a Free Society { ark Pre-reading Instruction, Patricia O'Conr S Student Financial Aid: Manual for Colleges 


National Council for the Social tudies 201 perintendent of Dox ner nment an Universities r Sa 


16th Street NW. Washingtor Printing Off . ' 5 An in Pe ne 
Paperbound, $4: clothbound, $5 Paperbound t L § . ” ¢ New Hampsh 
; lone Pap 


This yearbook discusses the needs rob- cents 


lems of youth in participating in a fr society Teach 
and the role of the schools tizenship educa- ginning 
tion. The Tufts University Education Cen- There are 
te at Medford 55, Mass., has published booklets lanning 
with two chapters each reprinted from the year 

book The booklet nvailable 75 cents each 

are titled i mericar 


imerican Government 


tees ont ae Oa , alts Gifted Students 


and the Citizen Practical Program for the Gifted 

High Schools for a Free Society, Franklin “ . » . 
. - U Kough. Science Research Associate ’ cords. et< are € duc 
Patterson. Civie Education Center Pufts “ Erie Street. Chicago 11 1960 ) 192 Making Plans for College’? C)/ 
versity Medford 55. Mass 1960 Paperbound Pri a2 KO Re cemten ) H Street NW 


page 
t eces d ractic I . Papert 


“4 pages Price, $1 With ref 
The Tufts center inder grants from the Ford 
Foundation, made ; y f citizenship and 


ences 


youth development r ‘ y schools This . 
gifted progra 
hooklet present eonclusi s dealing with echo ; 
' dentifying the gifte« 

practice and possibilities for better civic edu- 
h ' ' , ems of motivation and « 

cation at the secondar eve " 
. , Working With Superior Students: Theories 
and Practices, edited t tru Sherts Se 


Economics Research As 
cag 1] 7 
100 Selected Films in Economic Education oy ~ ig Boe ~ ° 
Selnt Council ca Eecnemic Béucation,. 8 West Se queen sate . Science 
‘6th Street, New York 6 1960. Paperbound : o "y : <p Let's Collect Rocks, 
» aficong ; 50th Street, New York 


nd inseling 


= onferen< 
6 pages. Price } cents ‘ , 
or sUICANnCE a t t } ’ me } tr. 17 Dawes + 
Each listing describes the film and indicates 1 at . Illus d age Fre 
alented st cents . ’ : r attr ¢ 
grade placement, areas of curriculum use, ques- eral 4 rhis = active bo 
. ra ssociatior | : rook val lect 
tions raise by the film, and appropriate stu Sch : Th t c and mineral « ec 
& Schools le papers : : ‘ . rinr ines r s ar 
dent activities. There are titles for many levels , , ginner defines cks and m 
vant researcn ane | ‘ ‘ ivf . re ’ ‘ ry y 
primary grades through college " " - the vari types were formed 
. win super noes ' formation of fossil cives tiy 


- - in we 
A Teacher's Guide to World Trade, James D aa . 
ate are considere« o , ‘ “ 
Calderwood et Joint Council on Economic th . 4" - , < ~ collectior identifying specimer 
is taler © selecting art work and turning rough gems 


Education, ‘ ; 46th Street, New York %6 
changes and 


eventua 


A Structure of Science, Joseph H 
os Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
York 16 1960. Clothbound 


1960 revised edition Paperbound Illustrated 
128 pages. Price, $1 
In the first part of this manual, the author - 
analyzes the importance and nature of intert Guidance 
to show 


human kr 


tional trade, discusses barrier to trade, and Do Your Dreams Match Your Talents?. Vanc« 


explains some monetary aspects of trade. Why Packard. Science Research Ass ates, 25 East 

we study world trade and what teaching aids Erie Street, Chicag« sevens — 
can be used are the topics of Part Il. Evaluation trated. 43 pages. Price are diseu Part 2. In 
made tk ‘ some 
ing consequences of 


The book should give insight 


patterns used in science 


procedures are also recommended The guide The challenge t teer 

was published in cooperation with the National “underachievers”— i viv ortrs this 

Council for the Social Studies appealing booklet & statement from fore- 

word sets the mood “Dream daring 
Foreign Languages Base the m on reality but remember 
morrow's reality may be the product of e 

Modern Foreign Languages in the Elementary fantasy.”” Some facts on occupational opp Miscellaneous 

School: Teaching Techniques, Elizabeth Keesee ties, etc., help make this a very practical aid f Schools of Tomorrow — Today'!. 

Superintendent of Documents, US Government guidance work Morse Doubleday and Ce Ine 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 1960 Career Finder. Personne! Research, Inc., P. O Avenue, New York 22 1960. Papert 

Paperbound Illustrated. 65 pages Price 45 Box 38311, Los Angeles 38, Calif 1960. Price pages. Price, $1.50 

cents $2 Reporting on nine major educational experi 
Describes a variety of teaching techniques This occupational “slide rule” is designed t ments is an award-winning journalist. The 

now in use and examples of types of language reveal your capabilities and identify the occupa- ects included “may completely r 

materials that have been developed for the tions which would require your particular com- cept of the ideal school”; they ec 

elementary school classroom bination or pattern of interests and aptitudes jects as promotion for achievemer 
Programming Guide for the Electronic Class- It is 8'4 im. x 11 in. and contains a slide card on improving rural education, ir 

reom: Modern Foreign Languages. Magnetic which can be moved up and down to reveal series television, teacher aides \ 

Recording Industries, 125 Fifth Avenue, New of questions concerning each of 45 occupational periments are described just bri 

York 11. Paperbound. 10 pages. Free areas. Results are plotted on the “Profile” and intended to stimulate educator 
Presents solutions to the important problem compared with the “Occupational Index.” In- to avoid cliche concepts of educ 

of how to find time to supervise the language structions for ite use are included. The device is for new methods of bringing t? 

laboratory and still retain the “freedom to easily used by teen-agers and adults, and it is to our children 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
products which we 
This 
recomime?: 
these products in 
EDUCATION and 


forwarded to the 


of new believe will be of in- 


tereat to 


construed aa a 


should not be 
editor. Ii 

ty 
request 


listing 
dation by the 


educators 


unable to find wour local 
ILLINOIS 


ormatio will be 


write to your 
for further , 


manufacturer 


and 


handwriting by 
making it fun to 
legibly are purposes of a new instruc tional 


song 


Teaching 


music and write more 


Luther, well- 


and 


Frank 
writer, MGM 
Records associate, it concentrates on the 
15 demons that found to be 
the cause of most handwriting illegibilities 
The catchy tunes, jingles, and explanations 
tell how to write the letters and numerals 
which most of the trouble. An ac 

companying workbook is with 
each lyric and explanation printed on th 
left-hand page while the right-hand page 
is ruled for practice in writing the letter 
There is also a_ correlated filmstrip in 
color. Costs: record (12 in., r.p.m 

$5.95; filmstrip, $5.95; workbook, 50 cents. 
Available 

Act-O-Matic is a 

projector that 
vertical 
enables the 
test 
r lec tros« ope Ss. 


As the demonstration is 


Produced by 


singer, 


rec ord 


known 


song 


have been 


CuUuse 


available : 


3344 


at |e ading record stores 
new multi-purpose 
both 


positions. In_ the 


science operates in 


horizontal and 
instructor 
electrolysis 


other 


vertical position, it 


to project actual tubes, 


cells, meters, and 
science apparatus 
performed, it is projected “live” on th 
A simpl 


horizontal 


screen in full color and motion 


one-second conversion to its 
position makes it an 
capable of handling 5 in. x 5 in 
4 writing attachment is 


allows the 


overhead projec tor 


5 trans 
avail- 
pro- 
they 


parencies 
able 
ject 


which instructor to 


class notes, diagrams, etc., as 
are written 

Portable Voice-Flector for 
practice eliminates need for special class 
rooms, partitioned booths, 
microphones, or hear-back amplifiers. It 
consists of a high-tensile-strength acoustic 
“hear-back” shell, a metal 
and a positive-action twist lock that 

height adjustment rhe 
is available with or without 


language 


earphones 


freestanding 
base 
permits easy 
Voice-Flector 
built-in speaker, microphone, and system 
broadcast, instructor 


wiring—for lesson 


monitoring, and intercommunication. No 
controls are required at the student posi- 
tion, nor is the student hidden from view 
of the instructor. User can easily see class- 
With built-in microphone 
Voice-Flector 
used in laboratory 


equipped for instructor monitoring, inter- 


room visuals 


and speaker, the can be 
language systems 
communication, recitation recording, stu- 
dent recording, and playback. 


Electro-Lab is a completely portable 
electrical laboratory. Students 


the compact, lightweight unit at the front 


can see 


184 


of the room, yet it also fits on a student's 
desk for problem solving. One 
16 in. x 11% in. and weighing only 


contains a variable voltage supply 


unit, only 
5 in. x 
16 lbs 
voltmeter, ammeter, 
circuit breaker Fast 
any combination of maps and resistors in 


resistor lamps and 


safe connections in 
either series or parallel circuits are mac 
on computer-type board with patch cords 
requiring no cutting o1 soldering The 
Electro-Lab is plugged into a 115-volt out 
and line voltage is 


let in any classroom 


ste pped down to a safe 7 


equally ideal for 


immediately 


volts. Electro-Lab_ is 


demonstration in elementary s« hool classes 


experimentation in secondary schools, and 
basic electricity review in college physics 


courses 


Coverite tops fit over old desks or tabl 


tops to provide a smooth new working 


They 
utes at a cost as low as $5 pe r desk. Cov 


surface can be installed in five min- 
erite is constructed of maple-finished Lam 
bonded to 


is bound on the 


indall plastic M%4-in 
hardwood. It 


anodized 


tempered 
edges with 
aluminum. It fits over the old 
desk top and is fastened into position with 
Phillips head screws availabk 


of cle sk 


Russian Is OM ot t 


Tops are 


for every style 
Gateway to new 


Based 


le SSONS tise 


series of language courses on records 
conversation, the 
real-life 


12-in 


in ph tbetical phi ise index, and the con 


entirely on 


interesting situations. The 


cours 


includes two long playing records 


which follows each les 


Sets are ilso ready 


versation manual 


son on the records 
for French 
Italian 


sell for $7.95 each in 


German and 
They 


record incl 


ind Spanish, and 
ire being prepared 


book 


courses 


ce p irtnent§ stores 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

Teachers As- 
A ssa li- 
Science 


National Science 
sociation (NEA) and 
tion for the Advancement of 
New York City 

27 to 29—National 
sociation; Palmer House 

27 to 29—IEA Annual 
Sherman, Chicago 

28 to 30—National Council of 
Mathematics (NEA); Tempe 

28 to 30—Speech Association of 
(NEA); St 

JANUARY 

9 to 12—Whit 
Aging; Washington, 

21—Illinois Elementary 
YWCA, Bloomington 

28—NEA Educational 


r 
cago, 


26 to 4) 
American 


Business Teachers As- 
Chicago 
Meeting; Hotel 
Te che rs ot 
Arizona 
Aime rica 


Louis 


House Conference on 
D.C 
School Association 


Travel Fair; Chi- 


PSYCHY By Ray Hass 




















Distributed by NASSTA 


“No, | don’t have an appoint- 
ment. it's just that one can 
never tell when this sort of ac- 
quaintance might be useful!” 


FEBRUARY 
2 to 4 
sity of 


und 4 


All-State 
Illinois 
Illinois Musi 
ciation; University of 
to 15—National Association of 
uv School Prin ip ils (NEA 
to 25—American Educational 
Association (NEA Chicago 
to 25—American Association of Col 
le ves for Tk her Edi ition NEA 
( hic igo 
to 25—United 
sociation (NEA 
RCH 
to 4 
Park 
und 1 


room 


Music Activity 
Educator 

Illinois 

Second 
Detroit 
Rese 


irch 


Business Education As- 
Chicago 


Illinois Vocational 
Plaza Hotel, St 

Illinois Association of 
Teachers; Springfield 
to 8—Association for Higher 
(NEA Chicago 
IEA-ISNI School 


Conterence Illinois 


Association 
I OUs 


Class- 
Education 


Public Relations 
State Normal Uni- 
versity 
to 14 American Association 
Administrators (NEA 
vention; St. Louis 
to 14—National Council of 
tive Women in Education 
Louis 
to 16—Association tor 
Curriculum Development (NEA ); Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
to 18—Ds partment of Classroom Teach 
ers (NEA North Central Regional 
Conterence Deshler Hotel, Columbus 
Ohio 
Illinois Council for the 
Springfield 
to 21 
Physical 
(NEA 


of School 


region il con- 


Administra- 
(NEA St 


Supe rvision an 


Social Studies; 


Association for Health 
Recreation 


Arne rean 
Education, and 
Atlantic City, N.] 
to 22 Department of 
School Principals (NEA); Atlantic City 
to 24—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Palm- 


er House, Chicago 


Elementary 





fun 


magic 


abounds in fancy and as 


N° OTHER TIMI ; 

i Christmastime. To ignore that this 

about us is to say that Christmas did not come this year. 
In working with young children we can not escape 

the imagination that is so much a part of childhood. At 

Roosevelt School in Belleville we have been doing dra- 

more than a dozen 


SO 


1S 


matic work at Christmastime for 
years. In choosing plays for our children, we always 
try to find something that provides a rich experience in 
literature, music, art, and human behavior. 

If we are to be truly wise in deciding what to play, 
we must know the children with whom we work. Some- 
times they can help make this choice: Their interests 
and the things they do well are important consider- 
ations. 

We have done parts from “A Christmas Carol,” “The 
Nutcracker “The Toymaker’s Doll,” “Hansel and 
Cretel,” “Charlotte’s Web.” and others. 

Sometimes we have written our own plays. This is 
often a cooperative effort—children and teacher work- 
ing together. Sometimes a play can be developed from 
an idea which a child has We did one such play calle d 
“The 
little girl's “love 

This kind of dramatic play requires good teacher 
planning. It must keep the teacher as the leader but 
for children’s ideas. It is most rewarding 


Christmas Princess,” which was inspired by a 


for her mother’s gold evening dress 


allow space 
when a child's idea “works.” Whether we use a prepared 
script, an adaptation, or an original, it must be good— 
valuable to the teacher as a guide, satisfactory to the 
children because they like what it says and because 
it inspires them to learn. 

Every child in Roosevelt School has shared in our 
play. In planning for young children, it is best to work 
with a group. Some children are naturals, and it is 
easy to know we Hansel a 
Gretel. In making the children 
teachers work together. 

Music experiences are as much a part of Christmas 
as the tinsel on the tree. We include all phases of the 
music program in our planning. We sing, dance, listen, 
interpret, and play instruments. Children like to play 
their own accompaniments. Here is a fine opporttinity 
for the talented child to make his special contribution. 

“Hansel and Gretel” and “The Nutcracker” are won- 


have found a or 


other 


Ww hen 


choices, and 
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FUN 


The Magic of Christmas 


can be captured in simple dramatics. 


AND FANCY abound 


in this scene from 


“The 


Christmas Princess.” 


derful stories to do musically. We have worked with the 
complete recordings of these selections, using the parts 
that we liked and that helped us to tell our story 
Sometimes the best choice is folk music. It is especially 
suitable for young children, helping them understand 
how people feel and think. In doing “A Christmas 
Carol learned English folk 
Whatever music we choose, we try to be authentic 
Carols are so much a part of Christmas that we always 


we carols and dances. 


find a way to sing these in ou plays The favorites are 
but there are little-known that should 
not be missed. A little research in this area is rewarding 


“musts,” ones 


Children’s own clothing offers a rich resource in 
costuming. It is easy to collect enough red sweaters to 
dress toy soldiers. Little girls’ summer dresses and full 
petticoats can accomplish many of the effects we need 
Last did “Charlotte’s Web hooded 
cotton were a good for ears and 
A tew 
\ dozen red 


and green brownie caps have turned us into Christmas 


year when we 


sweat shirts basis 
that 


costumes can be adapted to various uses 


horns transformed us into animals basic 


spirits, clowns, or gnomes 


Sometimes a creative mother likes to develop a cos 
We 
This 


tume, and this adds a really professional touch 
can do many things on our own at very little cost 
is being creative, too 
Our theater at 
simple string of footlights that can be 
gives us the feeling of a stage. Our properties are simple 
a folding screen, a of 


anchored to a table. Sometimes parents add a choice 


gymnasium is our Christmastime. A 


stored easily 


set steps, a window fram«¢ 
piece to the scenery. or sometimes we do pieces of art 
that help us to accomplish the setting 
Everyone works toward common goal. It is a 
cooperative effort of school and home. It is not the play 
that is so important; the process by which it came to be 
is where we find the greatest reward 

Our plays, like a string of Christmas lights, lead 
from one to another. In the spirit of Christmas we give 
of ourselves—so that others may the 
learning we do at school. So that the world may some 


learning to think 


a 


share in some of 


dav share in things we do, we are 
creatively 
\in_prep SHOMAKER, 


School, Belleville. 


sixth-grade teacher, Roosevelt 
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Season’s Greetings 


The headquarters staff of the Illinois Education Association 
joins in this opportunity to extend the very best wishes to all Illinois 


educators and friends of education. 


May the love, hope, and peace which is Christmas abide with 


you all this holiday season. 


And may the many areams and plans which we share for the 
best possible education for all children see their fulfillment in the 


year which lies ahead of us. 








